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This FREE book has helped 
over 700 writers to get published .. . 
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IT TELLS 


why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to 
get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript profes- 
sionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially 
completed manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, 
of contents 

about rules for punctuation and spelling 


index, table 


IT TELLS 

whether a book’s success can be pre- 
dicted 

how to mail and protect your manu- 
script 

how to handle the ‘difficult’ or special 
book 


what to do about a scholarly book 
what to do about children’s books 
how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 


Send us your manu- 
script for prompt pro- 
fessional report on 
merits and publication 
possibilities. NO OB- 
LIGATION. We are 
subsidy publishers who 
pay 40% royalty and 
guarantee National 
Advertising, wide re- 
view coverage and pub- 
licity. Nine of our au- 
thors have already re- 
ceived a _ total of 
$45,000 in royalties. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 
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IT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 


what to do with a book of specialized 
or limited appeal 


what publicity to look for 
what advertising to expect 


about sales to movie companies, TV, 
radio 


how to protect your book against “sud- 
den death” 


how to copyright your book 


IT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once re- 
jected 

which famous books were published by 
their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of pub- 
lishing from your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV 
interviews 

how to get permission to quote from 
other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige 


Pageant Press Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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Details will be sent with FREE 
book. Simply mail coupon. 
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$1400 FROM OUTDOOR LIFE 


“Sold an article to Outdoor Life for $400 
—that makes $1400 from them so far; also 
yold several more to other men’s magazines. 
| figure my writing pays me about $5 an 
hour. Certainly the time on your course 
was the most valuable | ever spent.’ Ray 
Beck, Knox, Pa. 


NEW Opportunities NOW 


For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Make Good Money Writing 


The demand for short stories. science and fiction arti- 
cles, mysteries, TV and radio plays makes the op- 
portunities for new writers greater now than ever. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries 
depend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest into 
your work, 


Palmer Has Helped Many 


How to acquire technique—how to create human 
interest—these are the unique features of Palmer 
Training. For 40 years, Palmer home study training 
has helped hundreds of new as well as established 
writers find the most direct road to recognition and 
profit through fiction training. 


Student Sells While Learning 

“I’m glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty-two 
articles, two of which were lesson assignments. These 
sales were due to my Palmer training, so | take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincere appreciation of 
the course.’’—Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, Ontario. 
Sells To POST, CBS, and NBC 

“After completing your first few lessons | began to 
know what a short story was. Your simple, direet ap- 
proach to the problems has been of enormous value. 
My story, “The Outer Limit,’ first sold to the Pest and 
was later adapted for CBS-Radio and NBC-TV.’’—J. 
Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 


First Step Is Yours 


Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer home 
study training may help you as a writer. Send today 
for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.’ No obligation. 
No salesman will call. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-28 | “Phroved 
Hollywood 28, California Veterans 


Salable 


Stories 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-28 


FR EE Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send free typical lesson package and 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining 
how Palmer helps new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 


Mr.) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 
7 
City Zone___- State___ 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


STC LEADS TO MANY SALES 


“Several years ago | took your course and found 
it useful in helping me to write non-fiction and 
fiction. During my first year at freelancing | 
sold 20 articles and 8 short stories. | have just 
received four acceptances, one of them a $250 
check for a short article sold to American Week- 
ly. Thanks again for the help | received from 
your inspiring words of encouragement.’’—Wm. 
L. Roper, Chino, Calif. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet, ‘“Your Way to 


Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please. send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


Name 
Address 


‘‘HOW TO GET YOUR: 
BOOK PUBLISHED‘’ s:$ 
If you've written a book, on any subject, . 
our free brochure, HOW TO GET YOUR § 
BOOK PUBLISHED, will be of interest to ¢ 
you. This valuable booklet tells how your =e 
book can be published, promoted, and § 
distributed under our subsidy plan. Write § 
for it today. ° 
Submit your manuscript to us 4 

for free study and evaluation. ° 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS 


$ Dept. A, 363 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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What Readers Say 


Sex in Current Literature 

While reading Roberta Flanders’s letter, “Why 
Not More Uplift?” in the November Av&J I was 
reminded of the editorial published in Life, point- 
ing out that while our nation is the most powerful 
one in the world, “yet it is producing a literature 
which sounds sometimes as if it were written by 
an unemployed homosexual living in a_ packing- 
box shanty on the city dump while awaiting 
admission to the county poorhouse.” 

I’m new in the writing field, but .. . is it out of 
date or intellectually passé to think that all editors 
do not prefer the sordid or sexy? 

As a new writer, I think one should be fair. In 


- seeing abuses, shouldn't a person take care not to 


overlook the good being done? I believe credit 
should be given where credit is due. I, for one, 
cannot accept the belief that editors are attempting 
a total breakdown of all reticence about sex. 

There is so much worth-while stuff published 
that writers shouldn’t have a chance to read the 
junk and filth. Isn’t it true that a writer can 
exercise his or her freedom of choice—and_ be 
selective? I am free to buy a book, or not to buy 
it; to attend a movie, or stay away; to dial on a 
television show, or dial it off. 

I believe writers and editors have a responsi- 
help raise the spiritual tastes of Americans so that 
they will show a preference for decency in books 
and magazines—and, even more, supply from their 
ranks the thousands of writers needed to provide 
high quality literature. 

Well, I'm not a “know it all.” 
I'm wrong. 


Correct me if 


PAUL SHARP 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


Against Writers’ Clubs 

I like your market information better than that 
found in any other writers’ magazines, and have 
often referred people to it. I also find most of your 
articles very helpful and practical. 

Keep up the good work! Freelancers need all 
the help they can get, and I don’t think they get 
much from writers’ clubs—members lack profes- 
sional slant and talk too much when they should 
be listening, better yet, writing! 

Thanks for everything! 

Bessie C. ENGLE 
Dallas, Tex. 


I’m on My Way 
Dear 
It is this way— 
With you I’m pleased! 
The struggle’s eased. 
You've done a lot. 
You've spiked my thought. 
You’ve spurred ambition. 
In addition 
I thank you for 
The lists galore. 
You tell us how 
And where. And now, 
Dear Av J, 
I’m on my way! 
SHIRLEY M. Cooper 
Port Credit, Ont. 
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Way was this man great? How does any- 
one—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is 
it not by mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! Benjamin 
Franklin—like many other learned and great 
men and women—was a Rosicrucian. The 
Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization) 
first came to America in 1694. Today, head- 
quarters of the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to all parts of 
the world. 


The Rosicrucians 
SAN JOSE e 


(AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


WHAT SECRET 
DID THIS MAN 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 


», 


POWER 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery of 


Life’ TODAY. No obliga- 


iion. 


) 


Scribe Q.H.M. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


No salesmen. A non- 


profit organization. Address: 


Scribe Q.H.M. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which 
ot how I may learn co use my faculties and powers 
of mind. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZONE 


» 
The 
MASTERY OF LIFE 
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AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30,000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
ss to the author’s personal mailing 
ist. 


Send Your Book NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 

chance to be published without delay. Many 

titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 

higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 

will be returned promptly and carefully. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A 
131 North 
20th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


Keep at It, Em—You'll Sell 

Hrump to MacGregor! (d&J, November) 
After six months of writing I have finished 17 
pieces (over 100,000 words) and haven't sold a 
darn thing—did gét two nice letters, though, from 
Mike Land! But I still go on thinking that I “owe 
a lot” to A&J. It’s a swell mag! 

EM OLGIN 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ethel Jacobson—and Her Cats 

Seems to me the psychiatrists are missing a bet; 
‘steada using the ol’ couch, they ought to have 
their “victims” write a “piece”. . . 

One can read Ethel Jacobson’s amiable disposi- 
tion easily in her excellent article, “How Editors 
Look at Verse” in the January 4&J. Such attrac- 
tive qualities in her personality as optimism, wit, 
informality, and generosity spill out from this arti- 
cle—along with factual information—like the sparks 
from the welder’s tool. 

While I feel, as she states so clearly, that to 
“make the Post” is the essence of everything to be 
desired, I think the ultimate, really, would be to 
be able to write as Ethel does, not only in light 
verse and serious poetry, but in prose besides. 

Seems to me there is a mutual exchange of pres- 
tige when Ethel appears in your helpful monthly, 
and, vice versa, an article as clear and truthful as 
this is bound to boomerang, adding also to her 
Status. 

EpitH M. J. HOUNSELL 


Glendale, Calif. 


Is Ethel Jacobson trying for obscurantism to im- 
press or trying to be witty with her clowder of 
cats?) Meow! And what must one think of the 
editor who foists such banalities on readers? I'm 
sicking Dingo and Fido on the cats and Ethel. 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we | They Like George Freitag 

will submit it to the most appropriate mar- I thought Mr. Freitag’s article (November 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in | “He strikes the unnustial happy 


combination of artist and businessman. 
DONALD EASTMAN 


Woof! 
Mark S. REARDON III 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: White Plains, N. Y. 
Short shorts under 2,000____ 
Short stories over 2,000 words __- 
TV scripts—One 
Three acts_____ 


$3.00 

_ 5.00 I just read George H. Freitag’s inspiring article 
on being ready to write and found it not only 
informative, but also entertainingly written. What 
he had to say about the novel as a medium of 
expression and about writing in general is good 
food for thought for any beginning writer. 

He has described the art of writing, with all its 
frustrations as well as rewards, in a manner under- 
standable to all aspiring writers. His article read 
as well as his stories must read, for there is no 
doubt that what he had to say came from the 


Will Lozier heart. 
We'd like to see more of Mr. Freitag in forth- 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


coming issues of your fine magazine. 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


TD. Corre. 
Canton, Ohio 
Mr. Freitag is in this isswe—see page 11.—Editor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


compiled 
48 pages. 


THE Poets’ DESKMATE, 
Different Press. 


INDISPENSABLE: 
by Lilith Lorraine. 
$1.50. 

A compendium of highly useful information in 
the field of poetry collected by an author and 
editor widely recognized for her services to the 
art. It includes sound articles on copyright, libel, 
manuscript preparation, editor-author relation- 
ships, and many other topics; lists of radio pro- 
grams broadcasting poetry, magazine markets for 
poetry, contests. 

The book contains around 50,000 words—as 
many as a short novel—and thus is able to answer 
most of the questions poets commonly ask. 


THE TV HANpDBOOK AND 
Hast- 


‘TELEVISION PRODUCTION: 
Dictionary, by Harry Wayne McMahan. 
ings House. 232 pages. $7.50. 

Widely experienced in television, the author, 
now supervisor of TV operations for a big adver- 
tising agency, has produced the only reference 
book describing the 16 basic operations in the 
industry and defining the 2,000 terms used. If you 
need to know about wild sound, a balop roll, a 
hot kine, a breakaway prop, you can find out from 
this book. 


BRANN AND THE IconocLast, by Charles Carver. 

University of Texas Press. 220 pages. $3.95. 

A fascinating, colorful biography of William 
Cowper Brann, a hell-raising journalist who in the 
1890’s built a circulation of over 100,000 for a 
highly personalized muckraking magazine pub- 
lished in the small city of Waco, Texas. 

Not only is this book a contribution to the his- 
tory of personal journalism, but it is a brilliant 
example of authoritative biography made as 
thrilling as fiction. Any writer of biographical 
material should read it. 


TECHNICAL REPORT WRITING, by James W. Souther. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 84 pages. $2.95. 

The assistant dean of the college of engineering, 
University of Washington, analyzes the basic prin- 
ciples and methods of technical writing. 

Intended primarily for engineers, the book will 
be valuable to the many professional writers who 
offer rewriting and other services to scientists and 
industrialists. 


THe WINE OF ETERNITY: SHORT STORIES FROM THE 
Latvian, by Knuts Lesins. University of Min- 
nesota Press. 204 pages. $3.75. 

Mr. Lesins, one of the best of Latvian authors, 
is now an American citizen, having fled his native 
country after it was absorbed into the Soviet 
Union. 

His new book, the latest of ten, is a fine example 
of literary fiction influenced by the folklore of 
Latvia. It will interest all students and writers of 
the quality short story. 
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Which Course 
ives Me 


The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course ... As ina Cor... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With your own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assign- 
ments prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fiction and T'V—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books .. . 
with no word limitations on the assignments them- 
selves. And your NYS instructors will give you far 
more personal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and re- 
turn the coupon below, and it will be sent to you 
without obligation by this long established and success- 
ful course. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
| Dept. 289, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


1 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAY!ING CAREER. ] 


Licensed by the State of New York us 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


| 
| | 


From Editors’ Desks to You 


Encouragement for Fiction 

Writers of fiction, particularly, will be heartened 
by the optimistic remarks of Herbert R. Mayes, 
brilliant editor of Good Housekeeping: 


We hope to be able to find five short stories good 
enough to publish every month. When we don’t find 
the good ones, we'll print fewer, but we’re not going 
to be anything but optimistic. 

| don’t think there ever has been a time in the 
history of magazine publishing when short story 
writers—I mean writers of good short stories—had a 
better opportunity. The fact that a few magazines 
have disappeared from the scene doesn’t mean any- 
thing at all and should not deter young writers who 
may have gotten the notion that the short story mar- 
ket is disappearing. It has shrunk, perhaps, but it has 
not disappeared, and it isn’t going to. 

What's more, there are scarcely any ‘“‘name”’ 
writers left, and the beginner who does a good piece 
has more opportunity than ever. | couldn't possibly 
expect to fill Good Housekeeping with stories of the 
caliber thet appear in “Editor's Choice’’—that collec- 
tion of Good Housekeeping stories | put together a 
year or so ago—but what's in that book represents the 
standard that we aim for. 

Our non-fiction program will be just about the same, 
in extent. Of course you must be aware that our 
Better Way section has become phenomenonally popu- 
lar. Short articles and ideas for that section are wel- 
come always. 

— — 


Sales Management: The Magazine of Marketing, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, is interested in 
hearing from competent freelance writers in- 


terested in representing the magazine on assign- 


ment in Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Adanta, Boston. It seeks thorough reporters and 
good organizers of material who can write with 
verve. 

Address John H. Caldwell, Managing Editor. 

— — 

James M. Liston, former special features editor 
of Better Homes & Gardens, has become editor of 
Today’s Health, the popular magazine published 
by the American Medical Association. He is the 
first non-physician to edit this publication. 

— — 

Zodiak Productions, 180 E. 17th St., Brooklyn 
26, N. Y., is looking for unpublished scripts for 
presentation at the Beach Casino Theater-in-the- 
Round in Pensacola, Fla., during the coming sea- 
son. 

Regular Dramatists Guild option contracts wil! 
be assigned for acceptable plays, offering a per- 
centage of the gross receipts and possibility of 
future Broadway production. 

— Av] — 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, has adopted the unusual policy of answering all 
manuscript queries on the day of receipt. The ed- 
itor is Freeman Hubbard, long-experienced writer 
and editor, who believes in giving freelancers a 
break. 

The magazine publishes exclusively dramatic 
railroad articles, completely authoritative. In his 
query the writer should outline his qualifications 
for handling his subject. Payment is 5c a word on 
acceptance. 

— Ae] — 


Inside San Francisco is the most recent addition 
to the growing number of regional and local mag- 
azines. A monthly, it publishes articles up to 
2,000 words on San Francisco, its people, places, 
and history; also brief verse and extremely short 
fillers. 

Gil Coleman, 45 Maiden Lane, San Francisco 8, 
Calif., is editor. Payment is $75 an article, $5 up 
a m, on publication. 

poe P 

What’s New in Crops and Soils, monthly maga- 
zine published by the American Society of Agron- 
omy, is devoted to reporting research results in 
farm crops and soils in semipopular fashion. It is 
circulated among county agents, farm advisers, 
farm managers, teachers of agriculture, and above- 
average farmers. 

The magazine pays 2c-5c a word for articles, $5- 
$10 for photographs, $5 for cartoons, usually on 
acceptance. Address the managing editor, Donald 
E. Gregg, at 2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 


— 


True Adventures Wanted 

True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, is a magazine 
that has stuck to a definite policy since its found- 
ing more than 20 years ago: no fiction, no appeal 
to women, masculine adventure at its most vig- 
orous. With 214 million circulation and heavy 
advertising, it pays top rates for top material. 
Douglas S$. Kennedy, former sportswriter and 
writer-photographer for the films, has been editor 
since 1954. 

The present needs of True are summarized thus 
by Mr. Kennedy: 

Our best bets continue to be the true adventure 
stories, preferably in the first person. We consider these 
pieces to be the backbone of True. 

We have few, if any, restrictions about such subject 
matter, except that we seldom if ever, use a piece 
in which the protagonist is a woman, but we do 
require our stories to deal with people rather than 
with inanimate objects. We permit authors to create 
dialogue and insist that they recreate scenes and 
colorful background descriptions. The best length 
for us is between 4,000 and 7,000 words. We also run 
longer pieces—in each issue one of 17,000 to 20,000 
words. 

We prefer that authors query us by short outline 
before they try a piece for us. We try to process 
queries within a week and manuscripts within two. 

— 

Compact: The Young People’s Digest, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17, is almost entirely a 
reprint magazine. Writers who own second rights 
may submit articles slanted to the 16-22 age group, 
both boys and girls. Short quizzes, personality 
pieces, humor, school, dates, parties, self-improve- 
ment subjects, articles on young people with in- 
teresting jobs or hobbies, and short stories are 
most wanted. 

A flat rate is paid for articles. Price depends on 
the importance of the author and the interest of 
the subject matter. Word lengths should be kept 
under 2,500. Compact also publishes one 5,000- 
word book excerpt and one 10,000-word book con- 
densation in each issue. 

Claire Glass is editor of Compact. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Magazine About Magazines 
Index Publications, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 

22, Pa., plans a new weekly, Magazine Index, to R EJ E Cc T E D ? 

start with the spring of 1958. It will contain com- 

plete subject indexes, author indexes, and title in- 


@ Ever feel your story failed to receive 


dexes of all the articles appearing in all quality an interested reading at an editorial 
magazines in advance of their publication; also desk? 
short reviews of the major articles in the magazines a Pe 
covered. @ Ever feel you’d like competent criti- 
In addition to this  staff-produced material, cism at an economical price? 
> rin; ‘le 
Magazine Index will publish original articles @ Ever feel a little more knowledge of 


about all aspects of magazines—publishing, writers, A — 
circulation, history of magazines, the magazine in basic writing fundamentals would 


foreign countries, etc. The usual article should help bring you “out of the woods’’? 
run up to 2,500 words, but occasionally longer 
articles will be used when the subject matter re- 


If so, we invite you into membership 


quires greater length. Cartoons will be used slant- in 
ed to the magazine-publishing and -reading world. J 

Good pay on acceptance and reports within two THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 
weeks are promised. It is desirable to query about —> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 
articles 

The editor and publisher is Raymond D. Smith, 5 09 a6 

long experienced in the magazine field. —> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 
— Av] — —> Our full-length course in fiction and article 

writing is without additional ° - 

The National Association of Gagwriters offers hers 9 
presentation by Comedy Repertory Theater of the 
ten best sketches submitted by March 1. Get Eleven services — ten-dollar membership fee 


particulars from George Q. Lewis, Box 835, Grand [- 
Central Station, New York 17. 


—AvJ- THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 


More news direct from editors’ desks appears 810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 
on Page 21. 


Write for free details 


COMING IN MARCH The 
Every poet will be interested in the List WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


of Markets for Poetry Including Light Verse 


which will appear in the March Author & in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
Journalist. You will find no better list any- Founded 1930 
where. UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

In addition, there will be important arti- IVEY 2T- AUGUST & 
cles on fiction and non-fiction, plus all the Subjects: novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, TV writ- 
regular features that make A&J indispensable ing, juvenile fiction, writing and marketing problems. 
to writers. Margaret Robb, director. Staff: Rolfe Humphries, Harry 


Muheim, William Peden, Ellen Lewis Buell, and others. 


If you are not now a subscriber, make sure 2 $30.$42 
ees: -$42 board and room weekly available on cam- 
of getting the March issue and subseque nt Pus; minimum tuition, $60. Enrollment limited to 100. 


help-filled issues. Use the handy order form 
/ Address Margaret Robb, Writers’ Conference, McK 4, 
on Page 31. University er Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. ee 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 
9126 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


The market is now open for many different kinds of new writers’ material. Television, motion pic- 
tures, magazines and the novel market, both hard covers and paper backs, now have offices in Holly- 
wood and are all looking for new material and especially new authors. d 
My agency has been franchised by the Writer’s Guild of America(W) as an accredited agent who is 
recognized as one who knows what is wanted and delivers. A list of satisfied and “sold” new authors 
will be sent on request. 

The agency has a retainer fee of $1.00 per 1000 words for any magazine type scripts. $25.00 for any 
novel regardless of length. 20c per page for screen or stage plays. This covers all costs and no addi- 
tional charge is ever made except on a sale when the usual 10% commission is charged. 

Your script will receive the personal attention of Mr. Roy Mack, who was a director-writer with Warner 
Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many independent productions for years. 

Send your manuscript to an agency that really sells to all media. 


Fesruary, 1958 
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by Richard Deming yy el in A Super-Power Memory* A Novelette by 
MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS TO oe by Harry Lorayne Richard S. Prather 
MICHEL ROMANOFF PRODUCTIONS by Joseph H. Wherry 


A MOTION 
A TELEVISION SALE} A RANDOM HOUSE BOOK PICTURE SALE Fatvereca® 
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by Rocky Marciano 
by Ed McBain by Craig Rice 
TO CLIMAX y Steve Frazee 
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"Trigger Mortis" How To Teach History* 
Frank ’ by Lee Hancock 
“Time Limit* "Teach Them About Noise" 
by D. S. Halacy, Jr. by Jchn Dornberg 


AMERICAN HOME A MACMILLAN BOOK NPINITY 


SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev- 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
_. . His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand... Don’t 
miss it. You'll find it’s the book you’ve been looking for and always wondered where you could 


—Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Star 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd a New York 16. $3.00. 
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We sell to all good markets : 
__. We'd like to sell them YOUR material! 
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By Georce H. FREITaG 


WENTY-FIVE years ago or more the craft of 

leisurely essays was commencing to decay 
into the thin air. Virginia Woolf was doing 
a considerable amount of careful writing. She did 
her best to fan the fire of creativity. In those days 
there was no one who was more deserving of carry- 
ing the torch of meticulous craftsmanship than 
Mrs. Woolf. Her fiction did not have any place 
special to go, but the reader was not concerned, 
not particularly, with where Mrs. Woolf's short 
stories went so long as her manner of saying words 
remained intact. 

Writers in general probably had as much to 
say then as now, but they had more room to move 
in and less distraction, and what they invariably 
said was that while disturbing elements continued 
to infest the earth, there was no danger whatso- 
ever of complete destruction. The essayist and the 
fiction writer wrote at a certain leisurely pace. 
The forces of writing were such that writers went 
on saying pretty much what was necessary to say, 
but 25 years ago there was not an A-bomb or an 
H-bomb, and Hiroshima was a city of people and 
the people walked about upon the streets. 

The writers of the era before Hiroshima did not 
know much about whole cities being destroyed or 
entire races of people being subjected to radiation; 
in fact such an incident was much too removed 
into the future ever to distort their views or ruffle 
their peace of mind. They wrote it into fiction, 
perhaps. Even Flash Gordon in the comic section 
of the newspapers was busy doing that. It was 
in every way a time of make-believe and fantasy. 


The distingutshed fiction writer and_ essayist 
George Freitag has appeared often in Author & 
Journalist to the stimulation and delight of serious 
writers. An Ohioan by birth and upbringing, Mr. 
Freitag now lives in California. 


WHY FICTION LACKS STAMINA 
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This type of thing wasn’t something a writer 
took too seriously; the depression and the bread- 
lines involving a man’s pocketbook and _ his 
stomach were certainly more real in those days. 
Let the writers of sheer and unadulterated fantasy 
distort the truth and make saucers fly through the 
air. The serious writer wrote about the truths at 
hand. A whole army of proletarians were busily 
engaged in the processes of reviving a world that 
had run headlong into a pit. 

In Virginia Woolf, you felt nothing of the 
heartache of the unemployed. Mrs. Woolf's stom- 
ach was fed well. Her fiction, as someone so aptly 
said of Eudora Welty’s writing, was written from 
the inside out; it was imbued with an ingredient 
known as personality. Eudora Welty’s writing 
coming out of herself has the same tender loveli- 
ness. Eudora Welty by comparison, however, is 
more systematically earthful, her characters behave 
more ruggedly than any Mrs. Woolf ever created. 

Good writing for the most part does not know, 
and is not even concerned with, a special time for 
being. Good writing, I suppose, reflects a writer's 
attitude upon his life and times but good writing 
stands up well under any or all occasions. Joseph 
Conrad’s work belongs to the era of Conrad, that 
is true, but it belongs afterwards to the era of 
timelessness. You cannot very well pin forceful 
writing down to a special or a specific hour of the 
world. In this article I am concerning myself only 
with what causes a way of writing to die. 

The essay is not necessarily dead. I suppose 
there are countless markets existing entirely for the 
purpose of paying money for essays, but they are 
essays in the sense they they are not stories. The 
Atlantic Monthly used to publish in the back of 
the magazine a department known as the Con- 
tributors’ Club. It was into this very section that 
my first short story fell. I had published one other 
piece before but its appearance occurred in the 
now-dead-but-constantly-mourned American Spec- 
tator, and was an essay on starvation. 


This was in 1936. Starvation was in vogue in 
those days. Sherwood Anderson, in whose maga- 
zine the starvation piece appeared, was going 
around the country giving talks on such truths as 
hunger and on the mechanized age that the Great 
Depression had commenced to conceive. Other 
writers were busy writing essays against God, 
against the rich, against law. The writers who 
remember this era were trying to set a pace and 
become members of what they felt might be left 
of a civilized world. They were either trying to 
become members to it or they were making every 
attempt to excommunicate themselves as John 
Steinbeck did for a while. 


ERTAIN other writers, all able craftsmen, held 

fast to the older law and wrote stories that did 
not arouse any kind of hatred or anger. In Can- 
ton, Ohio, where I then lived, I was thought of 
by the only newspaper there as being a Communist 
because I did not read the Saturday Evening Post. 
I had wanted a job on the paper. I was very young 
and had studied cartooning under Sherwood An- 
derson’s brother Carl who used to draw Henry 
for the Post. I did not shave every day because 
there was no one to shave for. I went to the 
library to read the magazines because I was poor. 
I was painting signs in the cellar of a beauty and 
barber supply and was earning $5 a week, which 
seemed in those days a fabulous amount. In the 
evenings and on Sundays while they were putting 
on the wonderful New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony concerts over the radio I fretted over words 
and sentences and looked out on to the cold and 
dismal streets that touched the yards of houses and 
hurried on. That was when I wrote “Laughter in 
the Breadlines” and sold it to the American 
Spectator for $7.20. 

Then, for me the depression finally eased up. 
My earnings in the cellar of the barber supply 
went up to $10 a week and we moved into a differ- 
ent part of town. Three years later I was painting 
a sign on a building. The local union came along 
and told me to stop before I got hurt. “I'll shake 
you off that ladder,” the fellow said, “unless you 
get down right away.” 

I came down, all right! Fifteen feet in the air 
was no place for me to be when somebody was 
going to shake a ladder. “You better take your 
brushes and go home,” the main said. “You don’t 
belong to no union and you can’t paint a sign 
without a card.” 

It was all right. I picked up my brushes and 
paint and went away. It was a funny day, anyhow. 
Nothing had gone properly. I doubt whether the 
sign would have come out if I had been allowed to 
finish it. I went home and locked myself in the 
room I wrote in all the time. It looked down over 
a garden that had commenced to give out shoots 
of green. Putting a piece of paper in the type- 
writer I began to write down words. Why should 
I worry about painting a sign on a building if 
the union said I wasn’t allowed? Besides, my wife 
worked at the library. 

Men used to go into that library and shout 
that they were going to blast the world in half. 
Everybody was a little afraid of something but 
nobody knew what it was. Mr. Angoff once said 
to me—Charles Angoff who edited the American 
Spectator after it had been revived: “Write about 
something close to you. Fire up a furnace and 
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then write the heat out.” Maybe those were not 
precisely his words, but he meant the same thing. 
He was a great editor. Wherever he went to be 
an editor he was stalwart and kind and unclumsy. 

But in the room overlooking the garden I 
watched an old man and woman working over 
growth, working, touching, fondling the things 
that had started to appear above the soil. I pre- 
tended it was the fall of the year. I pretended life 
had gone out of the things coming up out of the 
soil. I said that an old man and an old woman, 
themselves on the downhill run, were fussing with 
decay and death. I made a similarity between 
death and death. I said there were two kinds of 
death. Then I put that paper aside and forgot the 
fact that I had been threatened by the union. 
I even forgot I was a sign painter! I put a piece 
of paper in my old Oliver typewriter, which was 
the kind of machine I started out on, and I wrote 
a very hilarious story about my father buying the 
same cow twice. I laughed so hard while I was 
writing the story that I could not possibly finish it 
all at once, I said. 

It was so funny I sent it away as soon as it was 
finished. I sent it to Edward Weeks, editor of the 
Atlantic. “Dear Mr. Weeks,” I wrote. “The last 
story I sold appeared in a magazine that has gone 
out of business.” Then I looked out of the window 
again where the sun shone down on everything, 
and wrote: “I would have sent you a story sooner 
than this but I like the Atlantic too well to have 
it go broke, too.” 

Mr. Weeks wrote back: 

“Thank you for your letter and your story. ‘““We 
are not superstitious at the Atlantic and are buying 
your story.” 

Now fiction writing in the intervening years 
has suffered a kind of setback. I suppose things 
are about the same as they were except that we 
are in more of a frenzied hurry today. Short story 
markets that used to buy my own fiction almost 
as fast as I wrote it say very often they do not 
have the room for fiction. They want dynamic 
thought-provoking articles. 

Except for the fact that Virginia Woolf's writing 
caliber would compensate even today for her lack 
of immediacy, you wouldn’t see very much of her 
work being published. The Contributors’ Club in 
the Atlantic is out of date; the leisurely essay 
hidden in a trunkful of faded photographs. The 
reason that fiction is seemingly dead, although it 
is not in the literal sense at all but is sleeping 
through a period of violence, is because there is 
nothing in the annals of fictions that is able to 
terrify more frightfully than truth, and since truth 
today is perhaps not precisely Hiroshima, it is a 
reflection of what Hiroshima was, a crippled, 
maimed city of human beings all lost, all inwardly 
hurt or outwardly dead. 


HERE is no fiction being written today that has 
the strength or in fact the stamina to impose 
greater terror upon a race of people or upon a 
reader's imagination than the calculated horror 
that has already been unleashed in real life. 
There is no fiction being written that is more 
terrorizing than the news story that teen-agers on 
a rampage of violence have stabbed to death cer- 
tain members of an opposing gang and left them 
lying in an open field. Our world, to be perfectly 
frank, to be explicit, has [Continued on Page 30} 
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he uses in producing salable verse 


By Berton BrALEY 


HAT’S the secret of composing and market- 
ing light verse? 

You write it and you sell it. 

It’s as simple as that. 

But not as easy. 

On the contrary, writing light verse is a tough 
task—and selling it is even tougher. The same 
amount of effort and time applied to prose means 
less perspiration and more remuneration. 

If your motive for writing is mercenary—the 
sound and sensible idea of making a living by your 
literary labors—fabricate fiction, assemble articles, 
even generate gags, and you'll make more moola 
than meter can get you. 

But if you’re one of those wacky souls—like me 
—with a yen to romp in rhythm and rollick in 
rhyme, along with a hope of profiting by it—I 
offer you counsel based on 40 years of professional 
versifying. 

And the first lesson is that you won’t romp or 
rollick until you’ve plodded and pounded your 
way through the basic rules of rhyme and meter. 
Even the born poet has to sweat out these prelim- 
inaries, and the non-congenital bard—and it’s ten 
to one you’re in that category—has to toil harder. 

However, though the technique of light verse 
writing is more difficult than that of serious verse, 


it can be learned by anybody who who has the * 


will to acquire it—anybody, that is, who has the 
one indispensable qualification, a sense of rhythm. 

If you can’t dance, if Brahms or the “St. Louis 
Blues” don’t make you tingle in time with their 
beat, you'll never be a successful rhymester. 

Since few people without a sense of rhythm 
would be likely to attempt to express themselves in 
verse, the assumption is that you, who want to 
write verse, have that essential. 


Ever since his graduation from the University of 
Wisconsin, Berton Braley has been profession2!y 
in the writing field—as newspaperman, magazine 
editor, foreign correspondent, consultant to ad- 
vertising agencies. Some 10,000 of his poems— 
chiefly light verse—have been published as have 
hundreds of his short stories and special articles. 
He is author of around 20 books. The perfection 
of his verse technique qualifies him admirably to 
discuss the technical problems that confront the 
poet. 
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LYRICS FOR LUCRE 


The author of 10,000 published poems explains the techniques 


Starting from there, let’s examine what are those 
basic rules mentioned above. 


RHYME 


Paraphrasing Gertrude Stein, “a rhyme is a 
rhyme is a rhyme.” This is an Absolute. There 
are no near-rhymes, approximate rhymes, or allow- 
able rhymes. Two words either rhyme or they 
don’t. Never mind who tries to get away with 
almost-rhymgs, they’re wrong. Tennyson rhymed 
river with ever; Poe rhymed face with Greece; and 
lots of poets, great and small, have rhymed shadow 
with meadow, or love with prove, and popular 
balladists constantly try to make mine or thine 
rhyme with time, but they don’t, haven't, and 
never will. Near-rhymes are flaws in anybody's 
verse, and the Master Singers slipped when they 
made them. 

If you hope to write good verse, you must be a 
perfectionist about your rhyming. 

How do you know a rhyme is right? 

1. With single-syllabled words the vowel-sound 
must be the same but the first consonant different. 
For instance, dew and you are good rhymes, but 
dew and due or you and yew are not rhymes, but 
identities, because, while the vowel sound is the 
same, the preceding consonant is also the same and 
you get the same total effect. 

2. The rhyme is on the accented syllable. Thus 
you rhyme river with shiver—not with were or 
blur—shadow with El Dorado, and not with glow 
or blow, hecause the accent in these words is on 
the penult, or next-to-last syllable. 

When you come to three-or-more syllabled words 
the rhyme is still on the accented syllable. You 
rhyme glorious and victorious, for instance, and 
you don’t rhyme either with us or thus, because 
that ain’t where the accent is. 

Nor do you rhyme victorious with notorious be- 
cause the accented syllable tor is the same in both 
wuids and you get identities and not true rhymes. 

3. Understand, also, that you rhyme to the ears 
and not to the eyes. War and car, for instance, 
look like rhymes, but they listen like assonances— 
meaning slightly similar sounds but not the same. 

A more extreme example would be through and 
tough. The same ough termination, but totally 
different pronunciation. 

Get the idea of the same vowel-sound and dif- 
ferent consonants; rhyme-on-the-accented-syllable; 
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and that rhymes should be heard and not seen,— 
get this idea clear in your head and you won't have 
any doubt about how to rhyme correctly. 


RHYTHM 


If you've got lots of rhythm you may be able to 
trip the light fantastic with naturally deft poetic 
feet, but it helps to know what the steps are. And 
if your rhythm is rudimentary, you'll have to get 
your poetic feet trained to dance properly. 

The technique for correct rhythm is known as 
scansion. Like the rules for rhyme, the rules for 
scansion are absolute, fixed, and immutable. 

Poetic feet are almost as numerous as a centi- 
pede’s, but you need to know only a few to scan 
verse correctly, either others’ or your own. 

The fundamental feet are: 

The troche: two syllables with the accent on the 
first. (Labor is a troche.) 

The spondee (you won't use the spondee much, 
because very little English speech is “evenly 
accented”): two syllables evenly accented. (“Go 
west, young man” contains two spondees.) 

The dactyl: three syllables, the accent on the 
first Clamorous and glamourous are both dactyls. 

The iamb: two syllables, accent on the second. 
Employ and annoy are both iambs. 

The anapest: three syllables, accent on the third. 
“These are words for the birds’ is two anapests in 
sequence—and in rhyme. 

Those are the feet you'll use, mostly, in treading 
your measures. 

The steps you take with those feet give you the 
pattern of meter. 

The technical 
mainly, these: 

Iambic pentameter—five iambs to a line. This is 
the meter you'll find in most sonnets, and in a lot 
of simple doggerel. 

To make this meter workmanlike and neat, 
You write a line with five iambic feet. 

Trochaic tetrameter—four trochees to 
Two lines in illustration: 

Want a line that’s light and breezy? 
—With four trochees it is easy. 
Iambic tetrameter—four iambs to a line: 

So these two lines both illustrate 
The way to get this meter straight. 

Dactylic hexameter—six dactyls to a line. Vergil 
wrote his Aeneid in dactylic hexameter, remember 
any of your Latin? 

Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris. 

More familiar is Longfellow’s Evangeline with 
its dactylic hexameter opening line: 

This is the forest primeval, the murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks. 

And, to inject a line of dactylic hexameter just 
fabricated for this article: 

“Airily, merrily, warily, quotable, notable, pot- 
able,”—which makes no sense but ts dactylic hexam- 
eter with interior rhymes, yet. 

There are plenty of other meters, but unless you 
want to go in for technical study of scansion, 
knowledge of the four defined above will enable 
you to write verse that scans and to scan the verse 
you write. 

Just as some people who can’t read a note of 
music can play the piano, you may be able to 
scan by ear, but even in that case it’s a good thing 


terms for various meters are, 


a line. 
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to know what meter you’re writing or scanning. 

When I say that the rules of meter are fixed 
and immutable I don’t mean that they can’t be 
applied flexibly. You can combine and mix meters 
as you choose so long as the result doesn’t limp. 
For example you could hitch trochaic tetrameter 
to iambic tetrameter in one line, something like 
this: 

For you to get these meters straight and make a line 
that’s light and breezy, 

Is, 1 am bold enough to state, a task that’s reasonably 
easy. 

Or you can use six or eight iambs in a row, or 
six or eight troches, or make a line with alternate 
iambs and troches. 

Or, if you’re for short lines, you can use just 
one iamb as in these two lines: 

I plod 

The sod 
This would be, I'd opine, “iambic monometer.” 
Or just one trochee: 

Okey 

Dokey 

Which would probably be called “trochaic unim- 
eter.” 

The combinations that can be made of the poetic 
feet and the meters of verse are practically infinite. 
You've got lots of room for your strength. 

If you want about the best manual on versifica- 
tion that has ever been written, read Alexander 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. It’s not very long, it’s 
in rhyme, and it illustrates the various meters by 
writing in them. Also it gives a lot of hints on 
how to—and how not to—versify. 

And the theme of the Essay is the same as mine 
(which I lifted from his iambic pentameter 
couplet: 

True ease in writing comes from Art, not Chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

In acquiring that art you need to know not only 
the feet and the meters most used, but the forms 
of verse. 

The commoner forms you undoubtedly know, 
but let’s set ’em down to refresh your memory. 

The couplet—two lines that rhyme—as in Pope’s 
dictum, above. 

The triplet—example: 

A triplet is a form of song, 

Three rhyming lines that trip along 

--Lacking three rhymes, you've wrote it wrong. 

Actually, you can write three-line verse with 
only two rhymes—the other carried over to the 
second three line verse—but, strictly, you haven't 
a triplet. 

The quatrain—four rhyming lines—rhymes used 
about as you please. You could have four similar 
rhymes like: 

they 
play 
clay 
hay 

Or two sets of rhymes: 

plain 
sky 
vain 
cry 

Or: 

right 
wrong 
song 
fight 
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But, though many poets have written quatrains 
with only one rhyme, like this— 
see 
will 
blow 
still 
it ain’t cricket. The only one-rhymed quatrains 
that are not, to my mind, defective, are those in 
the Rubaiyat. And, those quatrains are really 
triplets with one line broken into two. 
Here’s one type of quatrain: 
Check Mate 
My reason for writing this poem 
On women, is simply to state 
That you've got to wed ‘em to know 'em 
—And then it’s too late. 


The quintet—five lines—all rhyming, but again, 
as you please. One popular form of quintet is the 
limerick: 

A bald man decided, one day, 
To buy him a wig right away, 
But it proved a loose fit 
So he wouldn't remit 
Because it was too much toupee. 


Then there is the sestet—six-line stanza. An 
example: 
He Went Thataway 
Jim blew his money, loafed and shirked; 
John planned and saved and worked and worked 
And seldom took a_ breather; 
So Jim did not attain success, 
But John toiled on with strain and stress 


—And never made it, either. 


There is one form of sestet which uses but one 
set of rhymes. This is the ballad type. It’s used 
almost entirely in long narrative poems. These 
lines from Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol give 
the pattern: 

I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every wandering cloud that trailed 
Its ravelled fleeces by. 


The septet is seven rhyming lines, any way you 
choose to arrange them. However, it’s seldom 
used. 


The octet, or eight-line stanza, is—especially in 
longer poems—used_ extensively. Nine-,  ten-, 
eleven-, and twelve-line stanzas you'll occasionally 
encounter in your lyric studies, but since, like the 
octet, they are all combinations of couplets, quat- 
rains, and/or triplets, it’s hardly worth exhibiting 
examples. No one form would show the varied 
rhyme-arrangements. 


In case you want to examine these stanza forms 
extensively—which would be advantageous but not 
a practical necessity for the would-be versifier— 
your public library doubtless has the works of 
Spenser, Byron, Francis Thompson, and other 

ts who used unusual stanza forms in their 
poems, especially of the narrative type. 


So we come to the fourteen-liner, the sonnet, 
which is an old classic, originated by Petrarch, and 
used by Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
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every other great—and minor—bard in_ serious 
poetry; and as a vehicle for humor by many a 
light-fingered and light-hearted lyrist. 

The Petrarchian sonnet consisted of an octet, 
with the rhyme scheme— 


PooR 


and a sestet with the rhymes arranged 


/ 


but other poets made so many variations in this 
rhyme scheme that today about the only valid 
description of a sonnet is that it’s fourteen lines 
with from five to seven rhymes. 

However, in practicing verse-writing you might 
want to try a sonnet—though you probably won't 
be able to sell it—so let’s show how it’s done in 
the Petrarchian form: 

To start a sonnet, use a word like who 

That has a lot of rhymes; proceed from there, 
Using another easy rhyme like care 

And end that quatrain with a rhyme in oo. 
The second quatrain is a cinch to do 

A very far from difficult affair 

(Rhyme that with air or spare or debonaire) 
—Another oo rhyme and your octet’s through. 
And now the sestet—first line ends with loom, 
The second, any word—why strain your bean? 
The third-line rhyme is still a different one; 
The sestet’s fourth line is, we may assume, 

The sonnet’s twelfth—and this one makes thirteen. 
And with this fourteenth line the sonnet’s done. 

That about completes the list of stanza forms 
originating in English versification. 


But English—and American—light versifiers have 
made much use of the fixed French forms, the most 
familiar of which are: the triolet, the villanelle, 
the rondeau, the rondel, the ballade and the chant 
royal. You'll find examples of all the French forms 
in Tom Hood’s Rhymester. 

A final word on the French forms: if you try 
them, don’t cheat. The essence of their value as 
practice is working strictly according to form. 

They are great “trainers,” for when you've 
learned to use the same rhyme sound (with differ- 
ent rhymes) six times in a villanelle, eight times 
in a rondeau, 14 times in a ballade and 18 times in 
a chant royal, and finished up with a job that is 
metrically right and that makes sense, going back 
to writing verse in ordinary forms will seem a 
simple task. 

While the French forms are tough going, they're 
really fun to try. But attempt them only after 
you've got the “basics” thoroughly absorbed. 


As guides in your verse exercises I recommend 
the light versifiers and not the heavyweights, the 
minors and not the majors. For the major poets, 
with a few exceptions, were more concerned with 
matter than with manner, with depth than with 
dexterity, and dexterity is [Continued on Page 20] 
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I Send Editors Finished Products 


By Artuur S. GREEN 


IRTUALLY all of my articles that appear in 
print—and that’s more than 50 sales a year, 
I'm glad to say—are exact duplicates of 

their carbon copy mates I keep in my files. 

True, because of publishing space or layout 
limitations of certain issues of magazines, I'll find 
a paragraph or part omitted, condensed, or ex- 
panded. But in most instances, nothing is ever 
changed; from word-for-word in my title to the 
last period of the last sentence. 

This one fact—that I send editors finished 
products—spells out successful sales for me more 
than any other. I’m not speaking about letters of 
query or outlines for proposed articles. I’m speak- 
ing about the traditional formal submission to 
editors of manuscripts in final draft form for 
consideration for publication in their magazines. 
And what this fact says so clearly—and I don’t mind 
saying so—is that if you want an editor to buy 
your manuscript, you've got to get perfectly 
finished product to him. 

This makes sense, doesn’t it? After all, when 
you pay for a new television set or a suit you don’t 
want a second, a floor sample, or an imperfect 
model. If you don’t get perfectly finished prod- 
ucts—“‘lock, stock, and barrel’”’—you'll return them. 

Well, editors are no different when they buy 
your articles, because they assume they're looking 
at brand new material. Otherwise they wouldn't 
be buying it. And new material just doesn’t mean 
a novel subject or new twist to an old subject. (I 
assume that all your articles meet this test too.) 
For implied in the meaning of “new” is the fact 
that editors don’t want to run certain risks—and 
for good reasons. 


To make sure you get the point, let me illustrate 
by harking out the four maxims I use: 


Slant it Right 


First and. foremost on my list comes this one. 
The number of magazines with different slants is 
absolutely breathtaking. But thank goodness for 
that. For if all magazines were slanted to the 
same readers, you wouldn’t have many clients to 
buy your articles. 

When the first faint light of an idea for a new 
article seizes me, I always think “Who are my 
potential customers?” before I write one word. — 

If my prospective customers are limited I'll either 


Arthur S. Green is a member of the advisory 
editorial board of Junior Scholastic and a con- 
tributor of articles to many magazines such as 
Think, Popular Science Monthly, Education, 
Household. His home is in Chicago. 
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drop the idea, query those customers before writ- 
ing, or switch the subject matter to a track of 
greater appeal. 

I also consider that if I’m going to write about 
camping for instance, I wouldn't say the same 
thing for Boys’ Life that I'd say in Seventeen. It 
must be slanted to parents if it’s slated for Today's 
Health, Parents’, or Better Homes & Gardens. It 
must be crammed with nationwide statistics and 
colorful anecdotes if it’s slated for a syndicated 
Sunday supplement magazine. 

I aim my slant to fire as accurately as possible— 
so accurately, in fact, that in more cases of rejec- 
tion than not, I revise the manuscript completely 
to “tailor-make” it for the next magazine. In 
short, I write the article exactly the way I'd like 
to see it printed in a certain magazine. 


Send Everything 

I never hold back from an editor any material 
whose release to him is contingent upon his approv- 
al of what I’ve sent him thus far. If the text hinges 
on photographs, I create the real photographs to 
go with the manuscripts; not samples to suggest 
to the editor what I really mean. If I have a sug- 
gestion for a blurb, I don’t suggest it; I type it in 
as a blurb. 


Get the Facts Straight 

Answers to questions like “who said what?” 
“where?” “how much?” or “when?” cannot be 
dismissed lightly in the final draft. Before it goes 
on deck to an editor’s desk, I always check and 
double-check every detail. If personal quotations 
are lengthy I always get a letter of approval from 
that person. If I mention a trade or brand name, 
I always get a letter of clearance from the proper 
official (usually the publicity director, sometimes 
the president himself) . 

All this before submission; not afterwards when 
I might have to rush a letter to the editor asking 
him to delete it or hold the presses until I get the 
facts straight. 


Identify it Right 

All refrigerators have a metal identification plate 
on the back; stating model and serial number, 
manufacturer, power specification, and so on. Sim- 
ilarly, there are certain things an editor appreciates 
seeing in your article besides the text; namely, 
your name (and perhaps a couple of pertinent 
facts about yourself to identify you with him and 
his readers) ; full address, approximate number o! 
words, title and sub-titles, and blurbs, if any. To 
make certain a page doesn’t get lost from the 
manuscript itself, I type my name in the upper 
left-hand corner of each page of text. 
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September 24, 1956 


Dear Mr. Untan: Approximately three years ago, my first book, “Decorat- 
ing Cakes for Fun and Profit,” was published by your company. | thought 
you might be interested to see how important you and your company have 
become in our lives. 


The thousands of fan letters which have poured in indicate the impact 
that authorship has made on our lives. The books have been profitable in a 
financial way, too. Our expenses for the first edition of the first book were 
as follows: subsidy, $3,150; photography, $273; final typing of manuscript, 
$25; advertising, $90—for a total of $3,538. Our income was as follows: 
four royalty checks—total of $3,933.60; sale of 150 free books, $600; 
gift value of 50 free books, $120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from 
publisher and sold to students, $400—for a total of $5,053.60. This left 
us a net profit of $1,515.60. 


1 know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is 
the subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the 
profits. We made 12%2% profit on the first edition instead of the standard 
10% royalty. But what is more important is that the second edition and all 
subsequent editions pay us 20% at no further expense to us. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. Three royalty checks on the second 
edition have given us a net profit of $1,060.20 in the past year. 


A year ago you published our “Creations for Cake Decorators,” a $1.00 
supplement, with no subsidy required from us. The expenses for the first 
edition were limited to a $135 bill for photography. Our income to date has 
been as follows: one royalty check (standard 10% royalty, since we didn’t 
share the risks), $95.70; profit of 40% on 400 books bought from publisher 
and sold to students, $160; a total of $255.70. This left us a net profit of 
$120.70 after only six months of royalties. [Note: The figures quoted here do 
not include returns of the last 6-month royalty period in 1956.) 


In other words, up to now we have made’ a net profit of $2,706.50 on 
our books. A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about 
$1,200 a year, or $100 a month income for life. We don't have to wait until 
retirement for this income; we receive it now. 

Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, 
and therefore additional income of an indeterminate amount. We estimate 
at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could be more. 


Of course, there are many satisfactions that can’t be measured in 
money: new friends, prestige, knowing you are filling a need and making 
other people happier and more prosperous. Added to all these intangibles 
is a rich feeling of creative satisfaction and even a slight intimation of im- 
mortality. 

To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more 
wonderful and difficult to believe. We wanted you and Exposition Press to 
oon much we appreciate your having made such miraculous things 
possible. 


Sincerely, Richaro V. SNYoER 
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Books That Publishers Want in 1958 


ORE optimism prevails in book publishing 

than has been the case for several years. 

Really good books are selling—and some 
not so good but having a popular appeal—sex or 
thrilling adventure, for example. 

The number of titles published in 1957 showed 
a small gain over 1956, and 1958 probably will 
show another increase. These factors are not so 
important as total sales, which have begun to show 
a decided gain. 

The heaviest demand is for non-fiction that 
carries wide reader appeal. There is an excellent 
market for self-help books, as there has been for 
several years, but now they must offer concrete 
suggestions rather than vague inspiration. How-to 
books on practically every subject are selling 
widely. So is biography when both authentic and 
colorful. Serious history is doing well, as witness 
the fact that Will Durant’s The Reformation is on 
the best-seller list. 

As has often been pointed out, a reason for 
publishers’ preference for non-fiction is that it 
sells over a period of years whereas sales of a novel 
tend to die after a few months. 

At the same time, there continues to be interest 
in fiction that is good and at the same time salable 
to the general public. 

The growing emphasis is on effective writing. 
“What continues to be scarce,” comments Simon 
Michael Bessie, editor of Harper & Brothers, “is 
really good writing.” Says George Stevens, man- 
aging editor of the Lippincott Company: “What 
we are looking for are books written for the gen- 


eral public by authors who, whatever their material 
may be, have the ability to breathe the breath of 
life into it.” 

Following are further comments by editors of 
representative book publishing houses. 


Ken McCormick, Editor-in-Chief, Doubleday & 
Company: 

We are very optimistic about the book business for 
1958. The fall of 1957 has been an excitingly successful 
one with such novels as By Love Possessed leading the 
way to a more mature appetite in fiction, for which 
all editors are grateful. Good, serious, contemporary, 
problem novels are of great interest to us, as are such 
staples as the historical novel and the biographical 
novel. 

There is a real need for more and better mysteries. 
The appetite for mysteries has not slackened at all. 

As you may have observed, we are back in the West- 
ern field and invite manuscripts in that category. 

In non-fiction our interests are very broad. We've 
recently added a science editor and are going into the 
whole field of scientific books on the level of seriousness 
of scientific America. 

We also have a new public affairs editor and are 
interested in more books to do with immediate world 
problems. 

In addition, we are interested in good biography, 

history, and popular but good books in a variety 
of fields—photography, music, art, child-raising, and in 
fact any non-fiction field other than those covered 
only by technical books. 


William Targ, Editor-in-Chief, World Publishing 
pany: 
We are particularly interested in novels of distinc- 
tion, and works in popular education. We are most 
eager to see first-rate manuscripts in the fields of 
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science, biography, history, and religion. All works 
submitted will be given immediate attention. 


Denver Lindley, Executive Editor, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company: 

We are on the lookout for books of superior quality 
in both fiction and non-fiction fields. In particular, we 
are interested in books about history, biography, and 
national affairs, the problem as usual being one of 
selection. I cannot think of any notable change in 
subject matter, approach, or style that we have ob- 


served. 


Hiram Haydn, Editor-in-Chief, Random House: 

We are an exceptionally strong house in fiction. The 
number of celebrated authors is extremely large: wit- 
ness, Faulkner, Warren, O’Hara, Schulberg, Shaw, 
Stafford, Styron, Lagerkvist, Michener, Schmitt, Motley, 
Weidman, Rand, Nancy Wilson Ross, Capote, Dinesen, 
Malraux, etc. This means that we are very selective in 
taking on new novelists, yet we are acutely aware of the 
necessity of finding good new young ones if we hope 
to maintain the standards set by these names. There- 
fore, we are keenly interested, as always, in first-rate 
young novelists. 

Our list is not as strong in solid non-fiction and I 
can add that we would like very much to restore more 
of a balance in this respect. 


Janet Finnie, Managing Editor, Beacon Press: 

The chief change in emphasis of our publishing 
program for 1958 is that we are now actively looking 
for good books for children. 

We continue to be interested in quality fiction by 
young writers. 

A field in which we would like to see more promising 
manuscripts is that of general non-fiction, in the 
fields of history, biography, current politics, interna- 
tional affairs, and the like. 


Charles K. Fox, Executive Editor, The Stackpole 
Company: 

The Stackpole Company specializes in the outdoor 
field. The most fertile fields, at this time, appear to be 
books for the gun collector, the pistol shooter and the 
archer. Fishing books and small game hunting books 
are faced with such great competition from available 
titles that sales potential is restricted. Books on trout 
fishing are the outstanding example of this situation. 

The Stackpole Company is also interested in histori- 
cal titles and biographies. 


Franklin Watts, President, Franklin Watts, Inc.: 

We shall continue to publish non-fiction on the ele- 
mentary grade level, usually in our First Books Series. 
Very seldom does a freelance writer come up with an 
idea that we haven't had for the series, but we still 
welcome suggestions; and last year we published two 
books which came from writers with whom we had 
not previously done business. 

We are very much interested in good fiction, particu- 
larly with contemporary background that will be read 
in the 8 to 11 age group. 

Another type of bock which we hitherto have not 
published, but we will publish are books which have 
appeal to the entire family. These are rather hard to 
define; so I would suggest querying first. 

We always welcome new writers. 


PAPERBACKS 


PAPERBACK books are growing in popularity as 

they have done for several years. They con- 
stitute an increasingly important segment of the 
publishing field. 
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No one now seriously doubts their value in 
making books available at low prices to everybody 
and in developing book readership on the part of 
an increasing proportion of the population. The 
United States still lags behind other nations in 
reading of books, but the paperbacks are helping 
close the gap. 

The variety of titles is steadily increasing, rang- 
ing from everyday popular fiction to important 
contemporary non-fiction and erudite classics. 

The proportion of originals to reprints is also 
increasing. 

Representative comments from editors of im- 
portant paperback firms follow. 


Charles N. Heckelmann, Editor-in-Chief, Popular 
Library: 

In 1958 I can tell you that we will still be looking 
for good, strong, well written, and well characterized 
fiction, Stories must be strongly identifiable for the 
reader and the emphasis is very definitely on convinc- 
ing motivation, incident, and conflict. 

As a personal bias, I find myself becoming more and 
more annoyed with the flashback and flashback-within- 
flashback technique, and I put a great deal of store on 
the simpler and more straightforward method of tell- 
ing a story. Readability always rates very high with us 
though we also look for good dramatic and emotional 
substance and sociological definition in problem novels 
to go along with the readability. 

Westerns will continue to draw a good deal of our 
attention since we always published them with a 
great deal of success and general interest in Westerns 
continues very strong as is evidenced by the continued 
books of good quality and the increase in Western TV 
programs and the steady diet of better-than-average 
Western motion pictures that are being produced. 
Here again the emphasis and trend is toward the bet- 
ter and more serious type of story with more attention 
to character building and development and less atten- 
tion to action for action’s sake. 

This does not mean that cow country novels will not 
appeal to publishers as well as the historical type of 
Western, but the trend is definitely toward a more 
serious approach. 

I think you will see more and more non-fiction ap- 
pearing in paper covers in 1958—biographies, self-help 
and improvement books as well as books on other sub- 
jects of current interest handled in a popular and 
readable fashion—books such as our successful Lillian 
Roth biography, ’/] Cry Tomorrow; Jailboat by Wil- 
liam Bernard; Facts of Life and Love for Teen Agers 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall; Lady Sings the Blues by Billie 
Holiday and William Dufty; and Give Us This Day 
by Sidney Stewart—the latter two books due in January 
and May respectively. 


At the moment we are being extremely selective 
about the material we purchase since we have a heavy 
inventory of fiction and non-fiction titles which must 
be published before we can make many more com- 
mittments in that direction, In any event, no manu- 
scripts should be submitted to us without the authors 
first querying us about the material they have available 


What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


Mistakes in English reveal a lack of education, can 
hurt you more than you realize. When you use the 
wrong word, mispronounce or misspell a word, or shy 
away from speaking, you handicap yourself enor- 
mously. 

Sherwin Cody's patented invention has helped over 
150,000 others to correct their mistakes in English. 
His method is habit forming. It finds your mistakes 
and corrects them. Your errors disappear. Your vocab- 
ulary grows. You gain a facility of speech that marks 
you as a person of culture, education and ability! 

Write for helpful free book, “How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Sherwin Cody Course in Eng- 
lish. 2602 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 


CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
April 24-26 


Workshops in fiction, x:ticle, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-Blackstone. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your plots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. Over 15 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Ghosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays. 
Write me your problem for free reply. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
1848 North Gramercy Place 


Phone 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


HOllywood 2-5448 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
25 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Sock Writing Help 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Cansaltant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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to find out whether or not we would be interested in 
considering it. 


Donald A. Wollheim, Editor, Ace Books: 

During 1958 Ace Books will continue its program of 
publishing approximately nine novels a month in our 
paperback series. Some of those, generally in the West- 
erm, mystery, and science-fiction categories, will appear 
in our double-volume format. 

We anticipate for the year 1958 a considerable rise 
in interest for our science-fiction novels, which have 
always been a good seller for us and which we think 
will become even better as the new year brings in- 
creased interest in space flight and rocketry. We are 
specially looking for good original novels dealing with 
the future. These must of course be adventure novels 
against a background of imaginary future development. 
Best length in this field is 55,000 words. 

Another field we are finding on the rise is that of 
the war book, both novels of personal experience in 
war and direct accounts of daring exploits of World 
War II. We will be on the lookout for such material 
throughout the next few months. 

We are always a standard market for Western novels 
and detective mysteries. The Westerns we find fairly 
well in supply, but we notice a certain slow-up in the 
number of acceptable detective novels seen by us. 
These novels should be fast action, should have male 
protagonists, and contemporary American _ locales. 
Length is 55,000 words. 

It is not necessary to query as in advance as this is 
often just a waste of time. Authors may, however, 
send us the first three chapters and synopsis of the 
balance of the proposed book. (And of course not 
forgetting the usual stamped, self-addressed return 
envelope.) 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


UNIVERSITY presses, now publishing around 

7% of American book titles annually, have 
changed more in recent years than has any other 
branch of publishing. 

They were established to publish scholarly 
works, chiefly by university professors, which no 
commercial house could undertake because of the 
small sales potential. They issued such books as 
The Gender of Dies and Autonomic Imbalance 
and the Hypothalamus. 

Works of this character, valuable to research 
scholars but seldom read by anyone else, still con- 
stitute a large proportion of the output of the 
typical university press. The press is not operated 
for profit but for the advancement of scholarship. 
It does not pay its way except in rare instances; it 
is supported by an appropriation from the sponsor- 
ing university. 

Of late many of the larger university presses 
have expanded their field to include books of ap- 
peal to educated readers with no special academic 
interests. Some have gone even further and issued 
books of wide popular interest. 

For instance, the University of Oklahoma Press 
published a work on a revolutionary theory of 


agriculture that almost made the best-seller lists. 


This year the University of ‘Texas Press published 
Charles Carver’s Brann and the Iconoclast, a biog- 
raphy carrying all the interest and suspense of a 
novel. 

There remain even in the more popular works 
certain differences between the university presses 
and trade publishing houses. Mere popular appeal 
never sells a book manuscript to the former. The 
university press still tends to emphasize more 
strongly the scholarly accuracy of its publications. 
Also it is inclined to stress the regional. While the 
University of Texas Press published the biography 
of Texan Brann, it probably would not have been 
so interested in a work on Horace Greeley or H. L. 
Mencken. 

An author contemplating submitting a manu- 
script to a university press should remember that 
it still is a specialized institution. 


Lyrics for Lucre 
[Continued from Page 15] 


what you're after. Dexterity won't handicap but 
actually aid you if your muse proves to be serious- 
minded. 

So, read the Elizabethan poets, but not Shake- 
speare; study such metrical magicians as Gilbert, 
Locker-Lampson, Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, 
Praed, and, among the modern English versifiers, 
A. A. Milne and A. P. Herbert. 

American light-versifying models would include 
Guy Wetmore Carryl, Charles Carryl, H. C. Bun- 
ner, Clinton Scollard, Arthur Guiterman, and Wal- 
lace Irwin, and such contemporary bards as Dor- 
othy Parker, Phyllis McGinley, Richard Armour, 
Newman Levy, and, he said modestly, even yours 
truly, if you can find any of my books, which I 
doubt, because they're out of print. But you'd find 
some stuff of mine that’s an example of real sharp 
technique—I_ theenk. 

I don’t recommend Ogden Nash as a model, 
because he’s all by himself in his own field of 
wacky brilliancy, and if you try to imitate him 
you'll just be a plagiarist. 

But I do urge you, in your verse practice, to 
imitate every and any versifier you study for tech- 
nique—not in what they say, but in how they say 
it. Then, when you’ve got expert enough to imi- 
tate them adequately, throw away your imitations 
—no matter how good they are, don’t try to sell 
‘em—and proceed under your own power. For, if 
you've got what it takes to be a good versifier, out 
of your practicing and imitating you will develop 
your own personal competency and your own style. 

I say this because the method of learning verse 
writing I recommend for you is the method I used 
for myself, and it worked out well for me. 


Where does the aspiring poet go from here? will 
be discussed by Mr. Braley in an early issue of 
Author & Journalist. 


MAGIC WORD COUNTER 


Banishes hours of counting and estimating with instant 
word count. Works with any type style. Only $1. Write to: 


Magic Word Counter 


P.O. Box 426 Glendale 5, Calif. 


NEED HELP? 


Selling writer will work with you to make your manuscript 
saleable. If you want compliments go to your family. If 
you want help let me judge one of your manuscripts 
under a thousand words. One dollar for each thousand 
words will tell you what talent you possess. 
Dorothy Marshall 
Box 108A, Union Ave., P.O. Allendale, 
Upper Saddle River, New Jersey 
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Editors Want Now — 
(See also Pages 8-9) 


A good market for sound self-help articles is 
found in the group of publications consisting of 
Your Life, Your Health, Your Personality, Wo- 
man’s Life, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Managing Editor John J. Green describes the 
manuscripts sought by the magazines: 

We continue to be interested in vital, well-researched 
and well-written articles on inspirational subjects, 
personality development, human relations, careers, 
health, love and marriage, and the solution of mental, 
physical, and emotional problems of everyday living, 
handled so that the reader with similar problems can 
apply the solution to his own life. 

Articles may be either first or third person, 
lengths run from brief fillers to 2,500 words. 

While subject matter and emphasis shift somewhat 
depending on the magazine, all material is considered 
for all our titles, so that the writer has more than 
one chance for acceptance. 

— — 

National Hearing Aid Journal, 309 Commerce 
Bldg., Sioux City 9, Iowa, is in the market for 
articles dealing with the problems of the retail 
hearing aid dealer—such as psychology, salesman- 
ship, physics of sound applicable to the fitting of 
hearing aids; interviews with successful dealers. 

Payment is $30 per 1,000 words plus $4 each for 
professional 7 x 10 photographs, $2 for amateur 
snapshots, on publication. 

Query the editor, Milton M. Idzal. 

— Av] — 
and Joe”? No 

No “me-and Joe” stories are wanted by Hugh 
Grey, since 1952 editor of Field & Stream, 530 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. This magazine is now owned 
by Henry Holt & Co., book publishers. 

These are the interests of the publication as 
described by Mr. Grey: 

Field & Stream’s main interests are in the fields of 
fishing and hunting. We also use considerable material 
on boating, dogs, camping, photography, and archery, 
but only as these subjects relate to our two main 
categories of fishing and hunting. 

We are interested in material of both a how-to-do-it 
and where-to-go nature, but much of this is being 
prepared either on assignment or by regular staff 
editors. This does not mean that we are closed to 
freelance writers in these categories, but would suggest 
that they query us first, preferably with a rough out- 
line. 

We have little need or interest at this time for the 
so-called ‘“‘me-and-Joe” story which was in vogue 
some years back. We do use an occasional piece of 
this type but only when it is accompanied by unusually 
fine photographs so that it is possible for us to develop 
the material into what is basically a photo presenta- 
tion. 

We are always interested in receiving good photo 
story material, either black-and-white or in color, and 
while in the latter category we prefer to have trans- 
parencies 214 x 214 or larger, we will accept 35 mm. 
if they are exceptionally aa 

— — 

An unusual slant business and _ re- 
ligion is that of Good Business, published by the 
Unity School of Christianity. It is described by 
Editor James A. Decker: 

We are always eager to buy good first- or second- 
person true stories about men and women who have 
successfully applied Christian [Continued on Page 24] 
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$ WIN CONTEST CASH $ 


Yes — YOU can win a big Cash Prize — 
Cars, Homes, Trips, TV sets. It’s fun! 
Easy! WE’LL SHOW YOU HOW! No spe- 
cial skill ded. Our students have won 
over 4 million dollars! It/ll pay you to 
learn the secrets of the winners. FREE — 
Write for CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN! Contains winning helps for 
current big contests. No obligation. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. J, Phila. 7, Pa. 


Ht th tf tA tA 
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TEN LESSONS IN STORY TECHNIQUE 
Plus Critiques of Your Stories 

A practical course prepared for beginners who wish fiction 
training. . . . Proved by class results for five years. 
Offered by mail for the first time at a surprisingly low price 
—only $12.50. Special Bonus: Two completed stories criti- 
cized for you personally by the author of the course without 
extra charge. Particulars free. 


BEIMFOHR ASSOCIATES 


725 Emerson St. Evanston, Ill. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘“You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return posta 
with each ms. Send epee envelope, stamps tor 
folder, “To the New Write 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 

910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over BL — 
also month of help to ay words of fillers if 
Other fiction courses and help available. OR eR TODAY 
Send only $1 (add 5¢ to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 107-A Florida 


Fern Park 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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The Beginner’s Use of Writing Tools 


By Ray FREEDMAN 


OT too long ago a pert young woman asked 

me in a rather somber way, “How do you 

get started writing for something besides 
glory? Where do you get your ideas? How do you 
develop them?” All in one breath. 

“It isn’t easy,” I answered frankly. “Writing 
for profit is like anything else—it won't work un- 
less you do. As for ideas—well, they're all around 
you and a dime a dozen. Developing them is some- 
thing else again; it takes time and effort, study 
and application.” 

I had no intention of being facetious but she 
laughed, then in the next moment regarded me 
reproachfully. “Won't work unless I do. . . ideas 
all around me,” she echoed. “I don’t get it.” 

For the nonce I was stumped. I could have 
kicked myself for not keeping my big mouth shut, 
for here apparently was a flippant, dizzy dame who 
never would learn the key to writing if it took a 
month of Sundays. Then I relented, maybe from 
my own laborious efforts, for there is something 
about a frustrated writer that always touches me. 
The will often as not is there but the flesh behind 
the ears weak. 

“What type of writing interests you most,?” 

She smiled wistfully. ‘“‘No particular type, as 
long as I can get something for my efforts .. . 
however little,” she said honestly enough. “Frank- 
ly, though, I don’t think I’ve got either the nec- 
essary background or the aptitude. You, see, | 
only went through high school. Besides—” 

“You've got the wrong idea,” I cut in a bit 
bluntly. “Background is secondary. It’s all in the 
way you apply yourself. All it takes to write is 
to read a lot—and remember what you've read,” 
I added soitly in an effort to make up for my 
brusque interruption. 

She studied my face, then a wan smile twisted 
the corners of her lips. “You wouldn't believe it. 
but I’ve been trying to sell for at least two years.” 

“Maybe you're trying too hard,” I suggested 
softly. But I could see she wasn’t content to re- 
ceive a half answer, so I settled down to convey as 
best I could some hard and fast rules about writing 
—at least as I knew them. 

I went on to explain to her that writing at best 
is a hard row to hoe, at the same time pointing 
out that for all of this the effort is worth while, 
if only for the satisfaction many get from it. And 
from receipt of the first check to the last, it never 
ceases to be a source of satisfaction and a thrill 
second to few. 

For all of this, it isn’t easy to woo an editor's 
check. In other words, some hard and fast rules 


Ray Freedman is largely a self-taught writer. 
The suggestions he makes in the accompanying 
article have been worked out through experience. 
Their value is shown by his numerous sales, chiefly 
of articles, to a long list of magazines. 
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must be observed. In addition, the writer must 
produce something that the editor wants . . . and 
this takes time and effort. The writer must learn 
to slant a story or article to a publication’s needs. 

The old idea that the story is the thing doesn’t 
always hold true, although by and large editors are 
a tolerant and patient lot who will often work with 
a promising writer. 

Writing professionally, to use a trite phrase un- 
lightly, takes Blood, Sweat, and YEARS. Rejec- 
tions, on the way up—and even afterwards—offset 
the acceptances, for writing is still a highly com- 
petitive field. This applies to everyone, from 
tyro to professional. That is, unless the writer is 
a genius—who naturally won’t be reading this arti- 
cle. 

Perhaps the most important thing about writing, 
or so I have found, is learning the use of writing 
tools. In other words, the function of English and 
grammar; the proper use of words, sentences, para- 
graphs; and a working knowledge of easy, everyday 
words that are neither trite nor repetitious. A 
good book of synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms, 
as well as a good dictionary, is indispensable to any 
writer. 

It is necessary to use your writing tools constant- 
ly, that an easy, fluent style may be developed. 
Besides learning to see, hear, smell, touch, and feel 
the world tick, it is necessary to organize and ana- 
lyze what is about us. 

For instance, what is the loudest sound around 
us? Which is the lowest? Is it resonant, raucous, 
soft, or hard? Now which is the deepest-toned? 
Which is the highest? Do they group themselves 
into groups of two or three, or maybe four types 
of sounds? What other sounds do they resemble? 
Can they be associated with comparative ease? 

This, to be sure, is analysis... and it has an 
all-important role in the writing trade. Now, wrap 
up what has been observed and discover in a 
bright fresh package of originality how such tools 
can make the average writer’s lot an easier one. 

The writer should always try a fresh approach. 
If it lends itself to a dramatic situation, which 
will make the reader smile, groan, cry, grit his 
teeth, or just encourage “ooh’s” and “ah’s,” so 
much the better! 

When this has been accomplished, success is all 
a matter of application. This doesn’t mean writing 
only when the urge dictates, or write today and lay 
olf a week! The writer must devote a share of his 
time every day to sitting before a typewriter . . . 
even if it means only “roughing” out a story. And 
the best of writers, believe it or not, run into a 
“dry” spell now and then. For all of this, few if 
any neglect even “doodling” to get their brain chil- 
dren to working. 

Once the writer has started he should keep in 
the groove, or as my younger son puts it, “get with 
it solid.” In other words, when the writer writes 
about something “real” he must use a real person 
as a model . . . just as a dressmaker would use a 
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form to style a dress upon. Otherwise the brain 
child may seem inanimate or artificial. 

Writing about someone or something real means 
*outward characteristics, appearance, mannerisms 
and language. All are important, whether in fic- 
tion, articles, or even fillers. 

It should be comparatively easy for the wouldbe 
writer to observe and hear, even if it means carry- 
ing a notebook around to note impressions and 
sounds. Never trust to memory, unless you have a 
portfolio mind and a camera eye. 

Perhaps the best medium for the beginning 
writer to try his use of writing toals is the filler. 
Any number of things can be found for fillers: 
fishing, motoring, animals, parks, sporting events, 
monuments, state observances, dragstrips, hot rods, 
interesting vacation spots, “do-it-yourself-isms,” 
strange people, hobbies. 

Most fillers involve self-identification. In other 
words, something that is applicable to the individ- 
ual, who might exclaim: “Why, I can do that!” 
Or, “That fits my situation to a T.” 

A good source for fillers, even for articles some- 
times, is the daily or Sunday newspaper. For in- 
stance, not long ago I observed an item in one of 
the metropolitan daily newspapers about home 
aquarium lovers’ indiscriminately buying the 
“exotic” but always dangerous South American 
piranha fish. Small though piranhas are, they’re 
a bundle of fury in the water. In a moment of 
fancy I clipped the item out and slipped it into an 
envelope of “Potentials” .. . always a good way 
to keep items on file. 

In the course of a few months I had items from 
various sources about this person losing the tip of 
his finger or the family Siamese cat a paw because 
of getting too near the fish tank. 

I wrote to my good friend Ben Kartman of 
Family Weekly, (whose compassion and sym- 
pathetic understanding incidentally have few 
equals) outlining an article of 1,000 words, which 
would take some research and inquiry. Almost im- 
mediately he answered and said that while the 
outline was interesting he could not use more than 
650 words and a couple of pictures. 

Always willing to oblige, I cut the story down 
and sent it to him on speculation via air mail. 
When a few days later he gave the O. K. I con- 
tracted for a couple of human interest photos and 
sent them on to him. 

The resulting story, “Piranhas Make Poor Par- 
lor Pets,” will appear in a forthcoming issue. That 
is just an example of how picked-up information 
can pay off. 


MILDRED I. REID 


Literary Specialist 


The critic who wrote the prize winning novel The 
Devil’s Handmaidens, plus 6 textbooks, who is in- 
cluded in Who’s Who of American Women, has 
spent 20 years helping writers. Services available 
in summer at her N. H. Writers’ Colony; 10 months 
in Chicago and Evanston classes; all year by mail. 
Query about 2 Price Book Sale. 


MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


PERSONAL HELP FOR YOU 


Need some personal—not standardized—help in plotting, 
characterization, organization, marketing both fiction and 
non-fiction, juvenile and adult? Consult professional writer, 
teacher, and critic. 


MRS. M. L. HOPCRAFT Alameda, New Mexico 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


APPRAISAL FEES: 


writing; and by marketing. 


or play. 


1658 So. Normandie 


EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP .. . 

If YOU need help with your writing, send a manuscript along with the proper appraisal fee, and we shall 

advise the kind of help which should profit you most; and the cost thereof. Or write for my free brochure 
OPEN YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 

$5.00 for ms. to 10,000 words; $10.00 for ms. to 25,000 words; 

$15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per play. 

WE SERVE YOU in various ways; by appraisal; criticism; coaching; revision; ghost- 


CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone REpublic 1-6780. 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit a book 


TALENT QUIZ, 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. 
Mail or express your manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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WE WANT AMERICAN FICTION 
FOR EUROPE & COMMONWEALTH 


Reading Fees: $4.00 up to 5,000, over 5,000 and up to 
10,000, 75c per thousand. 10,000 to 40,000, $10.00 15% 
on sales. We pay return postage if unsold. Very urgent. 


WRITERS’ RING (Agency Division), CLUN, Shropshire, England 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Beverly Hills, California 


BH Box 224 


PROFESSIONAL ANALYSTS 


will tell you your stories are not selling. If your stories 
have saleable > Be and show originality but lack continuity, 
form or balance, we point out these facts, indicate the neces- 
sary changes, and suggest suitable markets. j 


STORY ANALYSTS 


P. O. Box 1991 Hollywood 28, California 


AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 
5728 Palo Pinto — Dallas 6, Texas 
Announces immediate discontinuation of subsidy publishing 
in any form on all types of material except poetry and 
drama, which will be published on a subsidy basis when ap- 
proved by our editor and a committee of three qualified 
— All other material will be published on a royalty 
sis. 
Manuscripts of both new and established writers are wel- 
comed. Return postage should be included. 
CAL S. CREWS, Editor & Publisher 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 

Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them 
Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, carbon. For complete editing. 
corrections and 1000, or 25c per page. I pay post- 
age. Typing only, 

Or, DID YOU EVER. "WISH for an personal CRITICISM, 
without a “follow -up offer of a ‘‘cour Doubtful if your stories 
are ‘‘right’’? Let me prepare them. Definite changes, rewriting, 
plot- peoding. if meeded. Market tips. All for $1 per 1000, with- 
out typing. $3 minimum on this 

Let me know your problems 

EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist R. 2, Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 
Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 


money on your raw ey Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 107-A Florida 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a plan for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
WRITERS SERVICE 
10 E. 43, N. Y. 17, N. Tel. MU 7-5159 
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Editors Want Now 


[Continued from Page 21] 


principles in business I feel sure that many writers, 
especially in the business and trade-journal field, have 
such stories in their files, perhaps in the form of in- 
spiring, human-interest anecdotes and similar copy that 
other editors haven’t wanted to use because of individ- 
ual policies. 


— Ae] — 


A News Magazine 


A leader among Sunday magazines published by 


individual newspapers is the New York Times 
Magazine, Times Square, New York 36. Lester 


Markel has been its editor for more than 30 years, 
building it to a place of distinction. 

Mr. Markel outlines the policy of the magazine 
as to freelance contributions: 


Freelance contributions are invited. Articles must 
be based on a specific news item or forthcoming event 
or reflect a trend or situation (sometimes a season or 
significant anniversary) that makes them timely. 

We welcome humor but rarely use material handled 
in the first person. Light verse of high quality and 
news relevance is used occasionally. We do not publish 
fiction. 

Ours is basically a news magazine. We define news 
in its broadest sense. We provide background on na- 
tional and international news developments, science, 
education, family life, social trends and problems, arts 
and entertainment, personalities, sports, the changing 
American scene—virtually the whole human scope. 

Our full-length articles usually run from 1,500 to 
2,500 words and for these we pay $250 on acceptance. 
Our shorter pieces run from 400 to 1,200 words at a 
rate of approximately $30 per column or roughly 400 
words. 


— — 
For Writers on Hi-Fi 


HiFi & Music Review, the first issue of which 
has just appeared, offers a substantial market for 
writers in its field. Address the editor, Oliver P. 
Farrell, at 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 

“The approach of this magazine,” writes Mr. 
Farrell, “will be to bring high fidelity to the Amer- 
ican home as a means of permitting cultural par- 
ticipation. We are not going to make the magazine 
appeal directly to the snob, but we are going to 
make this a magazine which will eventually be a 
welcome fixture in many homes. Freelance assign- 
ments are being offered to those writers who feel 
able to write about high fidelity or hi-fi music. My 
latter statement refers primarily to stories involv- 
ing artists, conductors, repertoires, etc. of good 
jazz, good pops, good semi-classical, or good classi- 
cal personalities. 

“In addition, this magazine will be attempting 
to show the American public that hi-fi equipment 
is not as complex or as awe-inspiring as they have 
been taught. In this area, we are currently seek- 
ing stories on hi-fi loudspeaker placements in the 
average home, the future of stereophonic repro- 
duction, the future of the new 16 rpm. records, 

Ag] — 
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N general two types of writers contribute to the 

juvenile magazines: those who want to make 
juvenile writing a career and produce books as 
well as stories, articles, and verse in this field; 
those who are using juvenile writing as a stepping- 
stone to writing for adults. 

While the pay generally is not large it is grad- 
ually increasing, and the writer finds the editors 
agreeable to deal with. They recognize promise as 
well as achievement. 

Moreover, the market is steadier than in most 
other fields. Changes occur gradually rather than 
suddenly. 

There is continued emphasis on fiction with 
contemporary settings and reflection of sound 
qualities which boys and girls admire. 

At the same time there is increasing mterest in 
non-fiction presenting the new and exciting factors 
in life today with the vividness of fiction. 

The demand for verse is not large but it is 
constant. Singable poetry with perfect rhythm and 
rhyme is what is wanted. 

The juvenile market, editors and writers agree, 
requires sincerity, genuine interest in young folks, 
and ability to write so that readers will understand 
but not feel they are being talked down to. It’s 
better to err on the side of making a piece a little 
too adult than a little too young. 

A writer interested in the juvenile market will 
find no better counsel than that of Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers, noted child psychologist and 
editor of Highlights for Children: 

It distresses us that so many hundreds of hopefuls 
send us stories without plot, purpose or suspense. Of 
the 250-odd stories received each month, 20 to | are 
experiences of nonhuman creatures or animated objects 
or abstractions, which go on and on without getting 
anywhere. And they're oh, so commonplace. 

Avoid stories which give human traits to animals or 
things. They are the hardest to write well and usually 
hamper a beginner’s growth in creative writing. 

Saturate yourself with stories for children that have 
stood the test of time. 

Start a story with action and emotional appeal, 


Youth 


American Girl (Girl Scouts), 830 Third Ave., New 
York 22. (M) Girls aged 11 to 17. Action short 
stories to 2,500; articles 500-2,000; short-shorts, to 
1,500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, family life, sports, 
adventure, historical, dealing with young people’s 
problems. Esther R. Bien, Editor; Mary Irons, Feature 
Editor; Laura Vitray, Article Editor; Marjorie Vetter, 
Fiction Editor. 1c up. Acc. First serial rights only. 

American Junior Red Cross Journal, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues a 
yr.) High school interest slanted articles and fiction. 
Personality tips, citizenship responsibilities, science 
subjects, sports, biographies. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. 
Nominal rates. Acc. 

American Modeler, formerly Young Men, 304 E. 
45th St., New York 17. (M-35) Devoted to the 
hobby-sports activities of model airplane building and 
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The Juvenile Magazine Market 


GENERAL 


stirring up vivid pictures and sounds and othe 
imagery. Be sure that every sentence and paragraph 
makes the listener or reader impatient to know what 
will happen next and how the story will come out. 

Break away from the trite and commonplace. Use 
but little mere description and narration. Avoid baby- 
ish suggestions. For our publication, aim at a story 
the child 3 or 4 will like to hear, and the child 9 or 10 
will also read eagerly. Make it easy for the listener or 
reader to imagine himself the leading character he 
will admire and want to emulate. 

Send no verse over six or eight lines long. Make 
your verse say something which could not be said so 
powerfully in prose. Avoid descriptive nature verse. 
Put into it emotional appeal. Have a central idea 
first and then find the words to say it potently. Don’t 
waste your time on mere jingles. Read Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Milne. 

Before sending us (or anyboy else) 
back over it and be sure it’s your hest. 

Juvenile books offer a much greater opportunity 
for financial profit than do contributions to ju- 
venile magazines. Approximately 1,500 juvenile 
titles were published in 1957—the largest number 
of any class except adult fiction. Book publishers 
accepting juvenile works are listed in the August 
(1957) Au Lor & Journalist. 

The following list is confined to periodicals. 
The frequency of publication and the single copy 
price appear in parentheses; as (M-25), monthly, 
25c. Many juvenile magazines published under 
religious auspices do not have a single copy price, 
being distributed only by subscription or through 
Sunday schools or parochial schools. In many such 
cases the publisher will send a copy for a large 
stamped, self-addressed envelope if the inquirer is 
seriously interested in contributing. Or a_ local 
clergyman may be willing to lend a copy for study. 
A number of the magazines issue leaflets stating 
their requirements. The writer should observe any 
taboos indicated—these may be numerous. 

The rate of pay is per word or per story, article, 
or poem. Acc. means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. means payment on publication. 


anything, go 


flying, model boating, and radio control modeling. 
Query with published sample of style if possible. 
Albert |. Lewis. Payment at varying rates. 

Arts & Activities, 8150 N. Central Park Avenue, 
Skokie, Ill. Articles on creative art activities for ele- 
mentary schools and junior and senior high schools 
using only examples of children’s work as illustrations. 
Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill., Editor. 

Boys’ Life (Boy Scouts of America), New Brunswick, 
N. J. (M) For ages 8-18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
mystery, achievement short stories 2,000-4,000; a 
few stories that Scouts 10-12 can read easily as well 
as older boys—simple style but not written down and 
not too juvenile in tone. Serials 2-4 installments 
4,000-5,000 each. Now looking especially for space, 
science, and sports fiction. Articles on science, voca- 
tional guidance slanted at boys in high school; shorts 
about animals and nature. Cartoons. Harry A. 
Harchar. 3c-5c¢. Acc. 
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Co-ed, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. (M) Fiction to 4,500 dealing with 
problems of teen-agers; must be realistic and con- 
temporary. Sylvie Schuman, Managing Editor. $200- 
$500. Pub. 

Compact, The Young People’s Digest, Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(10 issues a yr.-35) Reprint magazine. Buys reprint 
rights to short stories, books, articles which appeal to 
high school and college students. Claire Glass. Acc. 

Cool, 166 W. 72nd St., New York 23. (Bi-M) Some 
requirements as Hep Cats, below. 

Hep Cat's Digest, 166 West 72nd Street, New York 
23. (Bi-M) Articles for digest-type of magazine, 500 
to 1,000 on teen-agers, particularly rock ‘n’ roll fea- 
tures. Fillers. Poems. Cartoons. Robert E. Fischer. 
le-3c, photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Hep Cots, 166 West 72nd St., New York 23. (Bi- 
M) Articles 500 to 1,000 on teen-age, particularly 
rock ‘n’ roll features; celebrities; news of teen-age 
doings in various sections of country. Fillers to 50 
words. Poems. Cartoons. Robert E. Fischer. 1c-3c, 
photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M- 
35) Light and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teen-agers and growing-up experiences. 
Babette Rosmond, Fiction Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Young Elizabethan, Rolls House, Bream Bldgs., 
Chancery Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. (M) Short 
stories 2,000-4,000; serials 25,000-30,000. Articles 
“which open the mind.” Payment by arrangement. 
Query before submitting any MSS. 


Younger Readers 


American Junior Red Cross News, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues) 
Stories slanted to elementary school ages, under 600 
for primary readers, 600-1,500 for others—especially 
on child life in other countries. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. 
Nominal payment. Acc. 

Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(M-35) Fiction 1,800-2,300 aimed at girls 7-14, any 
locale; about girls living today or girls in the past; 
avoid situations involving boys in a romantic way. 
Articles 1,200-2,000 of general interest to this age 
group—manners, parties, good looks, getting along 
with others, etc. How-to fillers 150-200. Query on 
articles. Rubie Saunders, Managing Editor. Fiction 
$75, non-fiction $25-$50, fillers $5. Acc. 


Youth 


Christian Youth, American Sunday-Schoo!l Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Primarily 
for youth but appealing to younger readers and to 
families. Stories to 1,800. Fillers relating to Christian 
work, especially for readers of primary and junior 
ages. Material must have evangelical Christian em- 
phasis. William J. Jones. Yac up. Acc. 

Classmate, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 
(W) For young people in their teens. Well-plotted 
short stories 2,500 words; 2-, 3-, and 4-part serials. 
Articles on geography, sports, manners (cultural 
ethics), with photos, to 2,000. Verse. Richard H. 
Rice, Assistant Editor. 1c up, photos extra. Verse 50c 
a line. Acc. 

Conquest, Nazarene Young People’s Society, 6401 
The Paseo, Box 6076, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) 
Good dramatic short stories, 2,000-2,500, with 
wholesome and natural religious content; also illus- 
trated articles with pictures of good quality for re- 
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RELIGIOUS 


The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St., 
E., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. (M-5) Stories, 500-2,000, 
for 6-12 age groups; articles of informative type 
500-2,000, 10-14 age group. Photos. Susan Thomas. 
Yac to lc. Acc. 


Child Life, 30 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (M-25) 
Short stories, 800. Short-shorts, preferably about ani- 
mals, 250. Plays for children 4-9; must be short, 
with small casts, suitable for putting on in the home 
circle with makeshift sets and costumes. Two-part 
serials, each part no longer than 800, with a ‘‘cliff- 
hanger’ element of suspense at chapter break. 
Articles. Picture stories. Short humorous verse. Photos 
(8 x 10 glossies). Mrs. Adelaide Field. 3c, verse 25c 
a line. Pub. 


Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (M exc. July and August-50) All types of 
stories, 700-2,100, for children 3-12. Serials. Songs. 
Plays. How-to and other articles. Paul Wells. 2c, 
verse 50c a line. Pub. 


Children’s Playmate, 3025 East 75th St., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. (M-25) Stories 900-1,200 for boys and 
girls 6-12; seasonal adventure, Western, mystery. 2c 
up. Acc. Short skits; good craft ideas from inexpensive 
materials, detailed instructions, samples. Please state 
price. Rosemary Hart. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) For 
children 2-12. Vivid stories under 950, with suspense 
to the end; emphasizes the story the boy 9-12 likes 
to read and the tot 3-6 likes also to listen to. In 
special need of realistic stories around dogs, horses, 
helicopters, airplanes. In all ‘’fanciful’’ stories the 
young listener and reader should easily be able to 
identify himself with the leading character. Taboos: 
reminders of war or crime or departure from whole- 
some standards and ideals. Short verse. Novel things 
to do. Seasonal matter preferred. Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Stories 3¢, much more for verse and things 
to make. Acc. 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, Parents’ Institute, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. Short material—500- 
1,000 words—some for reading to young children, 
some to be read by boys and girls themselves. Harold 
Schwartz. Acc. 

Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. (M-25) Fantastic and realistic short stories, to 
2,000; serials (installments not over 2,500); Tiny 
Tales, 500-1,000. Brief how-to-do and how-to-make. 
Verse. Mrs. Ada C. Rose. Acc. 


production; and some _ shorts—definitely religious, 
but not “‘preachy.’’ Age level, late teens and early 
twenties. J. Fred Parker. $6 per 1,000, poetry 10c a 
line. Acc. Well stocked with informational articles; 
poetry supply adequate at present. 

Council Fires, Third & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(W) Interesting stories for high school and college- 
age readers, 2,000-2,500. Must contain a definite 
spiritual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. 
Buys no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, 
drawings. P. B. Christie. To $7.50 per 1,000 words. 
Acc. 

Front Rank, P. O. Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, educa- 
tional, social implication, from 1,000-2,500 words, 
of interest to older youth and adults. Articles with 
photos; some poetry. Carl E. Pitts. 1c-1 Yac. Acc. 

Horizons, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. 
State St., Elgin, Ill. (Bi-W) For young people 16-24. 
A youth news digest rather than a traditional story 
paper. Howard Royer. Vc. Acc. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. (W) 
Short stories, 2,500-3,000; serials, 8-10 chapters 
around 2,500 words each; slanted toward college and 
older high school young people. The religious or moral 
message should not be superimposed, but should be an 
inextricable part of the story, worked out in the 
characterization of at least one strong Christian, who 
is not necessarily the main character. Articles 800 to 
1,500. Some fillers 200-500. All should be human in- 
terest material, in which information is painlessly 
presented by way of individual experiences. No en- 
cyclopedic articles desired. Query on articles. Helen E. 
Hull. 1c, verse 10c a line. Acc. 

Power, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave., Wheat- 
on, Ill. Stories from real life and personality sketches, 
1,700; short stories, 1,500; serials, 2- or 4-part, 
1,500 each; anecdotes; all showing that first-century 
Christianity really works today. James R. Adair. 1c- 
2c. Acc. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 
N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. (W-5) Fiction with good 
moral tone but not preachy, to 2,000. Articles to 
2,000 about helpful activities of individuals or groups. 
Anecdotes. Short verse. James W. English. 2c up. 
Verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Today, 5750 N. Ashiend Ave., Chicago 26. (W) 
Fiction and non-fiction with evangelical Christian 
emphasis for youth and young adults. No verse. Query. 
David C. Olson, Editor. 1 Yac up. Acc. 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-30) 
Primarily a Catholic family magazine but uses some 
“‘adult-written’’ material of interest to boys and girls 
of high school age and over. Fiction 500-2,000. Arti- 
cles. Fillers; no one-liners. Cartoons. Sample copies 
available to prospective contributors. Nelson W. 
Logal. Ic-5c. Acc. 

Young People, American Baptist Publishing Society, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) 
For young people over 18. Short stories 2,000; serials 
4-10 chapters, 2,000 each. Religious, fact, hobby, 
how-to articles, preferably illustrated, 500-1,000; 
articles 750-1,000 on historical, human relations, 
inspirational themes with religious values incorporated. 
Verse, high literary standard. Good fiction is greatest 
need. Daniel D. Raycroft. Ic. Acc. 

Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. (Bi-W) 
Stories on problems and experiences of young people, 
700-900; articles with youthful and newsy slant 800- 
1,000; puzzles; cartoons; photos. Herman C. Ahrens, 
jr: To Ve. Ave. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M-20) An interdenominational mag- 
azine slanted to upper high school and college ages. 
Stories to 2,000, preferably 1,500-2,000. Cartoons. 
No verse.Vernon McLellan. In general Ic, but up to 
$40 each for top stories, cartoons $5. Pub. 

Youth’s Christian Companion, Mennonite Publish- 
ing House, Scottdale, Pa. (W) For ages 15-24. Stories 
on Christian living; teenagers and young adults solv- 
ing their problems in a Christian way; 1,500-2,000. 
Articles on relief work, missions, religious education, 
vocational choice, the devotional life, personality im- 
provement; 800-1,200. Short poems on _ religious 
themes. Urie A. Bender. $5 per 1,000 words. 


Early Teens 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. (M exc. July, 
August) Adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical 
stories for boys 11-15, to 3,000. No non-fiction at 
present. The Rev. Frank E. Gartland, C. S. C. Stories 
$50-$100. Acc. 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneap- 
olis 5, Minn. (M exc. July, August) For girls 11-17. 
Stories of adventure, mystery, humor, family and 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 


You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 


Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 


a Specialty 


Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
PER 


AUTHORS: EARN $1 COPY 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books. 
National advertising, Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years experi- 
ence. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication sales. Send your MS. to: 
PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for small foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own busi with splendid 
remuneration. For complete details (with subjects) send one 


dollar to 
ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
North Hollywood, Colif. 


7259 Fulton St. 


Song Poems and Lyrics 


Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


school life. Fictionized stories of saints. Career, hobby, 
general articles with photos appealing to girls; re- 
ligious articles. Stories to 3,000; articles to 1,800. 
Cartoons. Florence Flugaur. 1c up. Acc. 

Christian Trails, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. (W) Interesting stories to 1,500 for junior-inter- 
mediate age (9-16) readers; boy and girl lead charac- 
ters preferred; must contain a definite spiritual lesson 
or gospel message but not be preachy. No fillers, 
poems, jokes, drawings, etc. P. B. Christie. To $7.50 
per 1,000 words, depending on value of material. Acc. 

Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Bright, realistic fiction with a positive moral tone for 
early teen-agers, 12-14. How-to, personality guidance, 
and true youth experience articles. Fiction 1,500 to 
2,500, articles 500 to 1,000 with photos if possible. 
Bruce Hilton. Vac. Acc. 

Junior Guide, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 
Confined to true stories for boys and girls 11-14. 
Should have positive approach inspiring readers to 
honesty, faithfulness, dependability, courage for the 
right, reverence, obedience, courtesy, etc. Stories 
usually deal with children, but may be about adults if 
written to hold children’s attention. Lawrence Max- 
well, Editor. Approx. Yac, poems $1 up. Acc. 

Search, 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26. (W) 
Fiction and non-fiction with evangelical Christian 
emphasis for boys and girls 9-14. Query. David C. 
Olson, Editor. 1 Yc up. Acc. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. (W) Serials to 5,000, installments of 1,000; 
short stories, 1,000 to 1,500. Articles and photo- 
graphs. News of teen-agers’ hobbies, businesses, 
special accomplishments. Puzzles, which must deal 
with the Bible. All stcries must appeal to teen-agers, 
both boys and girls; subjects—church work, special 
days, school incidents, family situations, sports, 
mystery, camp experiences, etc. Emphasis on Christian 
character and attainments. Dana Eynon, Editor. 
Stories to $25. Acc. 

Teens, American Baptist Publishing Society, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Boys and girls 
13-18. Challenging, realistic short stories, preferably 
with Christian or social slant, 2,000, boy and girl 
characters; a few serials, 2-4 chapters, 2,000 each. 
Inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, prefer- 
ably illustrated, 800. Inspirational fillers 100,200,300. 
Dick King. Short stories $15 up, articles $5 (inc. 
photos). Acc. 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2,000- 
2,300. Human interest articles, 1,500; human interest 
fillers only; photos with articles; how-to-do-it pieces, 
with drawings. Evangelical viewpoint. L. M. Lowell. 
Tc. Acc. 

Twelve/Fifteen, Methodist Youth Publications, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. (M) Boys and girls 12- 
15. Short stories 3,500, serials 15,000-30,000. Fea- 
ture articles on hobbies, nature lore, popular science, 
family life, sports, personality, etiquette. Rowena Fer- 
uson. Ic-2c. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Avenue N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short stories 2,- 
500-3,000. Articles 700-1,200, science, how-to-do, 
hobby, personality travel, nature, with or without 
photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 13-16. 
Josephine Pile. 1c up. Acc. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) Boys 
and girls 12-15. Short stories 1,500 to 2,500; serials 


3-8 parts; articles 500-1,000. Puzzles, games, quiz- 
zes, poems. Aurelia Reigner. Ic up. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
St. and Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Fiction and 
articles to 2,000 of interest to teen-age boys and 
girls. Cartoons. Photographs. Verse. Miss Guin Ream. 
Ic. Acc. 

Words of Cheer, Scottdale, Pa. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 emphasizing courage in solving problems of 
Christian living, loyalty to church and home, and 
achievement. Articles 800-1,000 encouraging love 
of nature, worth-while hobbies, and Christian service. 
Short poems and fillers of nature and inspiration. 
Elizabeth Showalter, Editor. To $5 per 1,000 words. 

You, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. (M-15) Character-building fiction to 2,500. 
Articles, interviews to 1,500. Verse. James E. 
Sweaney. Ic, verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Young Ambassador, Box 233, Lincoln, Nebr. (M) 
Fiction of definite spiritual tone for all ages from tiny 
tots to teens. All non-fiction staff-written. Acc. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls. Junior high school 
age. Short stories to 1,600, with shorter lengths pre- 
ferred; serials up to 1,500 words per installment, 
maximum 6 chapters. Articles 800-1,000. Verse 4-8 
lines. James T. Feely. Short stories $75 up, serials 
$150-$350, non-fiction 2c up. Acc. 

The Young Judean, 116 W. 14th St., New York 
11. (M-25) Stories of special interest to American 
Jewish young people aged 11-13, to 2,000. Ahron 
Gelles. Approx. 2c. Pub. 

Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, 
religious short stories 1,000-2,500; serials 4 to 8 
chapters. Phoi features and general features, 1,000. 
Verse, 1-4 stanzas. Kenneth F. Hall. $4 per 1,000 
words. Acc. 


Ages 9-12 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Juniors 9 to 11. Short stories of character- 
building value, historical, informative, nature, under 
500; verse; photos. Harriet Lilly. Low rates. Acc. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-20) For boys and girls 3-12. Outstand- 
ing seasonable outdoor adventure, holiday, and 
wholesome action stories, conforming to Christian 
ideals, 800-2,000. Tiny tot stories 400-800; short 
dramatizations. Occasional serials, 7-11 chapters; 2- 
and 3-part action stories. Well stocked with articles 
and verse. La Vern W. Parmley. 2c, verse 25c per 
line. Acc. 

Friendways, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of 
character building or religious value, 800-1,500; 
serials 6-8 chapters; verse 2-6 stanzas. Mae R. Mc- 
Alpin. $4 per 1,000 words. 

Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing Ups, 25 
Graveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (M_ exc. 
July, August) Boys and girls 9 through 12. Fiction 
to 1,500. Articles to 1,000; how-to-do-its, especially 
simple woodworking projects with rough sketches, to 
_ John S. Gibbons. le up, fiction minimum $15. 

cc. 

Journeys, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. 
State St., Elgin Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Stories. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 

MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at tite beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Verse. Puzzles. Photos. Accent on wholesome home 
life. Hazel M. Kennedy. Low rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls, 4th, 5th, and 6th grade 
age. Short stories 800-1,000; serials to 3,200. 
Articles 300. Verse to 12 lines. Roy G. Lindeman. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Junior Life, Standard Publishing Foundation, Ham- 
ilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short stories 1,500-1,800. IIlus- 
trated hobby and handicraft articles 500-700. Puzzles. 
Jane Buerger, VYac-lc. Acc. 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(W) Character-building stories where juniors meet 
problems in a Christian way, 1,500-1,800. Articles 
1,000-1,200 about people who have done interesting, 
unselfish things; articles about famous people when 
they were of junior age or slightly older. Jean E. 
Hoskings. Ic. Acc. 

Junior World, Christian Board of Publications, 
Beaumont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1,500. 
Poems to 20 lines. Illustrated informative articles 
(state source) 100 to 1,000. Dorothy M. Livsey. $5 
per 1,000 words. Acc. 

My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M) Short stories, a few 2-4 part serials, 
for boys and girls 9-13. Articles on boys and girls who 
are doing something unusual as Christians; Christian 
object lessons from the world about us. Fillers, human 
interest anecdotes to 300. No verse. All material must 
have strong evangelical slant. James R. Adair. 1c-2c. 
Acc. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and 
girls 9 to 12. Mystery, camping, adventure, animal 
short stories 1,200-1,600. Articles on birds, animals, 
gardening, games, things to make and do, 300-700. 
Verse 4-12 lines. Miss Jo Alice Haigh. lc up. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 that present solutions to problems. Articles 
800-1,000. Verse. How-to fillers. ‘Frankly evangelical 
in tone.’’ L. M. Lowell. Ic. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Boys and girls 9-11. Short stories 1,000-1,800; serials, 
2-10 parts. Articles, 200-1,000. Puzzles, games, 
quizzes. Poems. Evelyn Nevin Ferguson. Ic up. 

Trails for Juniors, Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest 
children 9 to 12. Short stories 1,500-1,800. Sched- 
ules filled for 1958, some material will be purchased 
for 1959. Marion C. Armstrong. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. (M-25) Serials to 2,000 words an in- 
stallment; not more than seven chapters. Jane 
Palmer. 2Vac. Acc. 


Ages 4-9 


Our Little Messenger, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W during 
school year.) Written on three grade levels—1, 2 and 
3. Short stories, 100-150. Verse to 12 lines. Riddles, 
puzzles, special day articles, plays, ‘‘how to make 
things.’’ Dorothy |. Andrews. Acc. 

Pictures and Stories, Methodist Publishing House, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to 
interest children 6 to 8. Short stories 600-950. Mattie 
Lula Cooper. About 1 Yc. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-25) An adult publication using also 
stories 500-700 for children 4-10. Robert J. Cadigan. 
2c. Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) For 
children 4-8. Character-building and spiritual short 
stories 300-1,000; humorous and historicai siories, 
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FACT, FICTION, FOTOS and FILOSOPHY needed immediately 
by “The Key Magazine’’—published in the West and circu- 
lated by newsstand sales and subscription. Send $1.00 for 3 
issues of enjoyable reading and see if your writing won't fill 
our needs. 


KEY PUBLISHING CO. 


2743 Ninth St. Berkeley 10, California 


Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Blvd., Davis Islands Tampa, Fila. 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
POETS: prize PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas | 


If you are the talented author of an 

blished ipt, let us help 
gain the recognition you deserve. We 
will publish your BOOK—we will edit, 
design, print, promote, advertise and 
SELL it! Good royatlies. Low subsidies. 


Write for FREE copy of 
To Publish Your Book’ 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AJ2 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


r 
! Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 
} An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere 
} Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, 
} light verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, 
) ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 
sell that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “gang run” method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest. quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ 


Chicago 2, Ill. 


CONFESSION CRITIQUE 


Let us help you find your way to sales, writing for the 
Confessions. this is one market where a pro’s name is not 
important to the editor. One of the best paying markets 
and an open field for beginners. We give you helpful, 
thorough criticism using the same methods which sell our 
own work. $1 per 1000 or fraction thereof. Minimum $3. 


Confession Scribe’s Clinic 
1301 E. 9th St., No. 2 Long Beach 13, Calif. 
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fantasy, well plotted. Things to make and do. Poetry 
under 16 lines. Evelyn Nevin Ferguson. Ic up, verse 
20c a line. Acc. 

Stories for Children, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. 
Moral, character-building, religious short-stories 300- 
700. Nature, religious verse. Photos of nature, chil- 
dren. Mae R. McAlpin. $4 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Story Friends, formeriy Beams of Light, Scottdale, 
Pa. Stories 400-900 words about everyday experiences 
of children at home, at school and at church learning 
and making right decisions; answering children’s 
questions about God, Jesus, the Bible, and prayer; 
giving patterns of forgiveness, honesty, and trust; 
dealing with special days, the world God made, and 
foreign children. Stories should never be ‘‘preachy,”’ 
but should contribute to character building and en- 
larging of concepts of happy home and church life. 
Helen Trumbo. To $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publications, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blivd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1,000. Poems 
to 20 lines. Handicraft articles 300-500. Drawings or 
photos, child or animal subjects. Simple puzzles. 
Dorothy M. Livsey. $4 to $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4-8. Stor- 
ies of outdoors and home life, 500-700. Articles 100- 
200, on missions, how-to-do, games; feature articles 
with illustrations. Verse, 1-3 stanzas. Cartoons. Miss 
Jo Alice Haigh. Ic up. Acc. 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (W) Character-building stories and stories about 
Christian family life to 700. How-to-make articles. 
Puzzles. Good children’s poetry. Jean E. Hoskings. 
$5-$7, poetry $2-$3. Acc. 

Tell Me, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6-8. Articles 200-600. 
Stories 600-800. Verse. Low rates. Hazel M. Kennedy. 


Why Fiction Lacks Stamina 


become peopled with unbelievable characters out 
of an equally unbelievable book and short stories 
do not any longer serve the same kind of purpose 
for an individual, for the individual is concerned 
primarily with staying alive. 

It is a simple thing. When I went down the 
ladder that day and hurried home with my brushes 
and paint and went into an upstairs room to look 
down upon an old man and an old woman I did 
not myself have anything more than an afternoon 
of adjustment hanging over me. Tomorrow, afier 
a little lull in my sign painting activities, I would 
be out on the streets again looking for more signs 
to paint, seeing pretty girls going up and down 
the aisles of stores, being alive, being curious, and 
a writer. 

Today the reader has become so startled by life 
that fiction no longer has vitality. The truth has 
drained the unfulfilled vitality out of fiction and 
made it read like a bedtime story, like who ate my 


porridge, or chicken little crying out that the sky 
is falling, the sky is falling. 
The sky has fallen. Who cares? 
The new fiction writer of tomorrow. 
one who must care! 


He is the 


Contests and Awards 


The first Cock Robin Mystery Award has been 
announced by the Macmillan Company for a 
mystery novel by a citizen of any North American 
country. Writers whose work has already appeared 
under the Cock Robin imprint are ineligible. 

Prize, $2,500 comprising $1,000 outright and 
$1,500 advance against royalties. Closing date, 
December 31. 

Address Cock Robin Award Editor, The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

—A&] — 

The Literature Group of the Minnesota Cen- 
tennial Committee on the Arts offers prizes of 
$100, $75, $50, $25, and ten of $10 each for the 
best poems on themes related to Minnesota, past 
or present. Maximum length, 60 lines. 

Each contestant may submit only one poem. It 
must be unsigned but accompanied by a safely 
attached sealed envelope with the name and 
address of the author, title of poem, and first line 
of poem. No poems will be returned. 

Closing date, March 1. Address Minnesota Cen- 
tennial Poetry Contest, Box 6119, Minneapolis 24, 
Minn. 


The eleventh annual Graflex Photo Contest 
offers prizes totaling $1,375 plus a chance for the 
$500 grand prize. 

Classifications of pictures are: news, professional, 
industrial, non-professional, teen-age. 

Closing date, March 1. Obtain entry blank from 
a local Graflex dealer or from the Contest Man- 
ager, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 

— Ae] — 

The list of competitions of Dramatists’ Alliance 
in the December Author & Journalist was errone- 
uos. The 1958 awards are the Maxwell Anderson 
Prize for verse drama in one or more acts and the 
Miles McKinnon Anderson Prize for serious or 
comic full-length drama on American character 
and standards (each $100 and recommendation for 
production); also the Raymond MacDonald Alden 
Award for short plays of one act or two brief 
scenes ($50 and recommendation for production) . 

Closing date, March 17. Obtain registration 
sheet from Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

— — 

In requesting information from the sponsors of 
any contest the writer should enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope, preferably No. 9 or No. 10. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 
THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 
highest rates. This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: “I read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 


This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. | felt it was something of a classic . . 


“It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Autitor JOURNAL ISI 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion; 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


WRITE BETTER STORIES! Vivid characters, terrific plot. 
Choracter Creator $1. Plot Creator $1. Details FREE. 
Both Kits contain charts, lists, wheel, booklet, etc. Ralph 
Blois, 2208 Overdene Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 


THE $1000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the Scene Block 
Story Construction Formula. To writers only. Send $1.00. 
Rollyn Publishing Co., Dept. D., 2620 East 56th Street, 


Huntington Park, California. 


IMPETUS ye stimulating daily assignments. 
ry. arket hints. 21.00. Shirley Wright, 
4th, Fort Dodge, lowa. 
MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. 
cree. literature. Ben Arid, 1141 7th St., Hermosa Beach, 
calif. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- 

2152. Chart 21x28, $1. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisi- 

ana. 

MAKE MONEY writing easy-to-sell newspaper feature stories 
that bring checks immediately. Guaranteed method $1.00. 
J. R. Crane, Birch Harbor, Maine. 


COMPLETE KNOW-HOW on Articles, Titles, Plotting, Charac- 
ter, Marketing, 25c each. Learned through 3000 mag- 
azine sales, writing or editing forty books. Dorothy Has- 
kin, 257312-C Glengreen, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of - Every writing problem 
— and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


RHYTHM IN WRITING (1939). The new, preferred study of 
the creative process in story invention. $1.00—Risser— 
30 W. Bayaud—Denver 23, Colo. 


BLACK AND WHITE photographs of Ireland. Keegan Photos, 
Creskill, N. J. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Dorothy Banker Turner's 
popular, practical, specific book on writing to sell. Re- 
vised 1958 printing. $2 postpaid. Creative Press, Clare- 
mont, California. 

THE MURDERER’S DICTIONARY—Over 2000 hard-boiled 
terms used in today’s crime fiction. All classified. Send 
$1.00. Rollyn Publishing Co., Dept. D, 2620 East 56th St., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. Nationally used textbook. $2. 
Returnable. Zinman, Bayside, Virginia. 


Prose or 
1041 N. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE CATALOGS Texas & West Books. Ten apartment motel 
2: down. Homesites, water, view, trees, feet 
high, $450. W. M. Morrison, Eagle Nest, New Mexico. 


bated A HAPPY LIFE— See my ad on page 27. Anthony 
iver. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! The Home Worker Magazine tells 
n Sample 25¢. Sizemore, 20-A East Delaware, Chicago 


MARKETS 
300 FILLER MARKETS described—$1.25. Marion Gee, Box 
2171, Charleston, S. C. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free copy. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincol., Nebr. 


SERVICES 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 23. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


__._.$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 

Little Magazines. October, 1956 

Fillers. April, 1957 

Short-Short Stories. May, 1957 

Travel, Farm Magazines. June, 1957 

Book Publishers. August, 1957 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1957 

Religious Magazines. October, 


Syndicates. Greeting Cards. Amateur Plays. 
November, 1957 

Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1957 

Handy Market List. January, 1958 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 


Topeka, Kansas 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 


Correspondence Club 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 


une to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

nationwide membership. Est. Sealed 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
Branch Offices: Washington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., and Hollywood, Calif. 


Our contracts 
assure you of 
National 
Advertising 
on your 


book. 
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NATIONALLY TELEVISED EVENT PLUGS NOTED SPORTS FIGURE, 
JIMMY LAKE, AND HIS RECENTLY PUBLISHED VANTAGE BOOK 


Walter Winchell talks with L. Wolfe 
Gilbert about his book, Without Rhyme 
or Reason. Gilbert was a guest on 
Winchell’s NBC Television show. 


Educators’ Book Moves 
Into High Gear 


Excellent reviews and _ feature 
stories on the West Coast, an ap- 
pearance on the top-rated California 
TV program, Cavalcade of Books, 
plus fine distribution among deal- 
ers, have pushed The Trouble with 
Women, by Dr. Eleanor Metheny 
and Dr. James A, Peterson, close to 
best-seller status on the West Coast. 
Angeles, where the au- 
the University of 
Southern California, stories have 
appeared in the L.A. Hera!d-Ex- 
press, L.A. Times, and L.A. Mirror- 
News. In New York, the Women’s 
National News Service ran a story 
that appeared in scores of leading 
papers. 


In Los 
thors teach at 


Vantage’s New York publicity 
and promotion department, aided 
by its West Coast office under 
Irwin Winehouse, have worked 
closely with the authors to make 
this book a success. If you want 
this kind of promotion and pub- 
licity service for your book, send 
us your manuscript for a free read- 
ing and appraisal. 


Vantage Still America’s 
Top Subsidy Publisher 


For the second successive year, 
Vantage Press leads all coopera- 
tive publishers in the number of 
titles issued. The official 1957 
totals put Vantage among the 
nation’s ten leading publishers. 
Publisher’s Weekly official fig- 
ures will be released in this space 
next month. Watch for them! 


Forthcoming Books of 
Unusual Interest 


costs among 
commercial publishers are forcing 
them to rejec. many good books. 
They cannot afford to publish your 
book unless it will sell from 5,000 
to 10.000 copies. For this reason, 
more and more authors of worth- 
while manuscripts are turning to 
Vantage Press and its subsidy pro- 
gram. 

Some of Vantage’s excellent titles 
soon to be released are: The Jour- 
nal of Jean Lafitte, a valuable his- 
torical document, the actual diary 
kept by the famous pirate p 
Making A World’s Fair, by Ed 
Tyng, the behind-the-scenes story 
of the 1939 World’s Fair... Fun 
with Chinese Recipes, by Myrtle 
Lum Young Cancer in the 
Atomic Age, by Clement A. Ta- 
vares ... and many others. 


High production 


Drs. Metheny and Peterson pose to- 
gether after a ring on the famous 
Coast TV show, Cavalcade of 
‘ooks. 


A coast-to-coast televised box- 
ing event from Washington’s 
Capitol Arena was used on Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, to publicize and 
promote “Jimmy Lake Night” 
and Vantage’s story of Jimmy’s 
life, Footlight, Fistfights and 
Femmes, by Helen Giblo. The 
show was attended by _ sports 
celebrities from New York and 
Washington. 


Footlights, Fistfights and Femines 
is the fascinating life story of the 
amazing 78-year-o'd announcer of 
boxing and wrestling events in 
Washington, D. C. Lake has been 
not only a ring announcer, but also 
a burlesque impresario, promoter, 
and friend of the great and not-so- 
great in sports, politics and show 
business, 


Excellent Press Coverage 

“Jimmy Lake Night” was the sub- 
ject of an Associated Press feature 
in hundreds of newspapers, a special 
review in Ring Magazine, and a 
press party where Jimmy met with 
seores of newspaper men who know 
and love him. Washington dealers 
were well stocked with the Lake 
book in advance, and cashed in 
handsomely. Learn how Vantage's 
cooperative publishing plan can be 
used to market and promote your 
book. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
hicago 4, Ill. 

In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 

Please send me your free 24-page illustrated book- 

let explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


In Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., C 


| FREE! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, | 


= 
Name _ 
Address | 


